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10 ON THE OCEAN. [Jav:, 

attractive. As we near the banks of Newfoundland we 
find fog, and the whistle is sounded every few minutes; the 
day, too, is more like November than June, too cold for 
comfort on deck ; but with overcoats and four meals a day 
we manage to keep warm. This evening we lost our little 
dog overboard, whether by accident or not no one could 
tell, but he was seen to go. Poor little "Spunk," we all felt 
aorry tj lose him. 



29. — Cold and uninteresting day, passing the banks of 
Newfoundland, wind high, and sea much rougher than any 
day so far during our journey ; weather hazy and misty ; but 
few veasels in sight, some small fishing craft that rock and 
dip with the waves ; wonder they do not capsize, and it 
would seem that some one had, for something that appeared 
to be the wreck of a boat floated by, but it seemed to have 
been long deserted. Many are sick, and I wonder all are 
not, the way they have been eating for four days; our course 
is nearly due east, and we are now over eleven hundred 
miles out, having made the following runs: 26th, 273 miles; 
27th, 284 miles ; 28th, 281 miles; 29th, 287 miles. Timeon 
shipboard is reckoned by bells, and days from 12 o'clock M, 

30. — Still cold and disagreeable; one of the sailors eays 
"there's a bit of a sea on." I thought bo myself. It had 
been bo long since I bad been rocked in a cradle I did not 
take to it kindly. Then this rocks you endwise, seta you 
one minute on your feet, then on your head, gives you a 
few twists, and rolls you over a time or two to be sure you 
are rocked all over. I asked a professor of music this 
morning to show me the fellow that wrote " Rocked in the 
cradle of the deep ; " I wanted to kill him ; he said he was 
looking for him himself. There was no storm with- 
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■out particularly, the most of it seemed inaide ; I thouglit 
'Ofwhat Dr.Valeiititiesaidof a Himilar occasion : "first the 
thip hove up, then the pasaengera hove up." Moat every 
one is more or leaa aick. Many are travelling for their 
health. A young man from Illinoia, who occupies the up- 
per birth in my state-room, ia taking a journey fur this pur- 
pose. He however does not think it healthy, and I feel 
juat now as though it was not ao for me to be below him. 
He ia dreadfully sick, of course he ia,he lias provided him- 
self with all the Bpeci6cs for sea-sickness; think the only 
thing that saves him ia, he is too aiek to get them ; he looks 
like he wanted to go home, don't care much where that ia, 
whether in this world, or aome other. I'm not sick ; who 
said I was? A drunken man always thinks it's the other 
fellow. We are now in mid-ocean where they say these 
heavy aeas are nearly always encountered. 



July 1. — Day dark and darap, not a wind storm, but 
fine, cold rain, with wind enough to make it disagree- 
able, though it is slightly warmer and sea not quite so 
rough, but enough so to suit most of us. Notwithstanding 
the rough sea, we made the best time yesterday of any day 
so far, 291 miles. This was owing to having the wind in 
our favour and the sails up. At 12 m. they report we are 
halfway over, and many of ua teal juat that way — "half 
sea's over ;" bo far as I am concerned the company are aav- 
ing money, as I have eaten but one cracker for twenty-four 
hours. If I owned the Ethiopia, or in fact all the steam- 
ers of the Anchor Line, it would be a splendid time for 
Bome fellow to make his fortune, as I would sell out to-day 
at a bargain. The vessel rolls as if it were drunk, and I 
,£uess we all must be. Still I have no cause to complain, 
the passengers are so much aickcr than I am, that 
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it is quite a comfort; I feel like the deacon when he found 
it was his neighbor's house, instead of his, that was burn- 
ing, "Thank God for his mercy." 

2.^Anotber chilly, damp day,afi I look out over the wide 
water I can scarcely realize but that we are out sight 
of land on a western prairie, but there is no stopping to 
wood or water, no new passengers coming on board or old 
ones leaving, no calling out the name of the next station, 
or "twenty ininutea for dinner ;" we hear the hoarse breath- 
ing of the engine, feel the throb of its great iron heart, and 
the heaving of its bosom ; like some huge monster of the 
deep, it never tires or stops to rest, it has its work to do and 
it does it well. There is fog again to-day, and the whistle 
is often heard, but the lookout on the bridge walks his 
ceaseless rounds, and the pilot at the wheel holds us on 
our course. A cold rain has been falling nearly all day, 
but without much adverse wind, so that we have made 
good time, 304 miles yesterday and 302 to-day. 

3. — Another foggy and chilly day, but with fair winds. 
See a few sailing vessels, but they seem to make alow pro- 
gress compared with our steamer, for we pass them as a, 
locomotive would a coal cart ; but some day our ship too 
will be just as slow compared with some other craft, that 
will skim these waves like a bird, and make this journey 
in five days. We are only prospecting on the shores of 
science; the great discoveries are still to be made. Dis- 
tance run to-day 272 miles. 



4. — Much the finest day out, but the first Fourth of July 
when in ray recollectiou heavy under-clothing and overcoats 
wore at all comfortable. At 9 o'clock, on the upper deck. 
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we threw to the winds the Staraand Stripes, had the Dedar- 
Btion of Independence read, let the eagle scream, and gave 
three cheers for the red, white, and blue, in which we were 
joined by the generous Scots. In the afternoon we had 
dinner, toasts, and music — God Save the Queen, Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean, &c. Misty, with slight rain again 
in the evening. The sun does not set here till 8 o'clock, 
and when clear it does not get dark till 9, giving only 
about sis hours or leas of darkuesa ; rather hard on gas 
companies, and those who prefer gas to day-light. In 
twenty hours more we expect to see land, the north coast 
of Ireland; some of our passengers will there leave ua. 
One old gentleman, a Presbyterian clergyman (and by the 
way we have a large number of the profession on board, 
going to attend some meeting in London), tells me he was 
born near Londonderry, but left there for America when 
he was very young, and that he was returning on a visit, 
though he supposed but few persons there would know him 
now. I asked him what age he was when be left the old 
country, but he appeared reluctant to tell, or pretended 
not to know, he finally said it was during the Mexican 
war, and as this was in 1846, only 35 years ago, I con- 
cluded my old friend was no baby when he left Ireland, 
guess he was not only old enough to walk alone, but to 
travel alone; it was funny to see him try to read the bill 
of fare without glasses; think he was an old bachelor or 
widower, did not care to tell bis age. 

5. — To-day, at eleven o'clock, the captain teJla us we are 
■ ill sight of land. We are all anxious enough to see land, 
I tut we require to be told that we see it ; for my own part I 
lean see nothing but a cloud, or a fog-bank. We made 283 
I'miles yeserday, and are to reach Glasgow to-morrow. The 
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(lay is uot clear, and there ia much of this damp, fog 
weather here, with chilly wind. One Scotchman gave ub c 
aolation by saying it rained about two days out of every 
three in Scotland, and I thought of the Americau who, 
while travelling in that country, enquired of a boy if it 
rained there all the time, " Naw," said the hoy, "some- 
-timea it anawt"." At two o'clock the clouda clear off, the 
sun comes out, and we clearly see the coast of Ireland, and 
paaa quite near Tory Island, which seems to be nothing 
but a rocky promontory rising out of the aea, on which there 
is a light-house, that certainly must be greatly needed ou 
this rock-bou nd coast w ith a heavy sea on a dark night. The 
view here is beautiful, but I believe, when we have not seen 
land for a week or two, it is always beautiful, however rough 
and barren. The green of Ireland now appears, though 
no sign of cultivation is as yet visible, for the whole north- 
west coast seems to be a bold, rocky cliff, in raauy places 
rising perpendicularly for hundreds of feet, against which 
the waves of old ocean have dashed for innumerable ages; 
but as we proceed on our way the face of the country be- 
comes changed. By four o'clock, as we near Moville, we 
pass a north of Ireland watering place, called Greencastle, 
and a more green and beautiful place, as seen from the ship, 
is rarely to be found. From the high hills in tbe distance, 
whose tojjs are hid in blue smoke, to tbe water's edge, the 
whole surface is dotted with white cottages, green plots, 
well cultivated gardens, hedges, castles, and ruins over- 
grown with ivy. I now realize to some extent why Ireland 
is called the "ever-green isle," but I am puzzled to know 
what makes iU vegetation appear so intensely green. Can 
it be the cool, moist, atmosphere? Why with such dark 
weather for two months during an American summer all 
crops wouM be mined, and instead of being green and 
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thrifty, they would berightth6contrary,yellow. iiided, ami 
dwarfed. In fact it seeniB strange how in Buch a ijliniate 
anythiDg can be grown at all ; and yet they do raise Irish- 
men, for we find them all dver the earth. 

At Moville nearly one half of our passengers leave us, 
and amongst the rest our insane friend who jumped over- 
board. Query, was it an evidence of insanity that he pre- 
ferred death ti> going back to live in Ireland? Here at 6 
o'clock, from a Londonderry paper, we first hear of the 
shooting of President Garfield. At eight o'clock we pass 
the Giant's Causeway ; it could not be very distinctly seen, 
but by a great effort I succeeded in imagining how a super- 
stitious people might have given it its name. A large rock 
near the water's edge was pointed out as the giant washing 
his feet, of course we all saw him, " very like a whale," or 
a " weasel," but all the while we had been looking at the 
wrong rock, but no difference, one looked about as much 
f like a giant as the other. 

6.— The scenery up the Clyde from Greenock is lovely, 
ve pass on the left Dumbarton Castle that figured conspic- 
luously in the Scottish struggle for independence under 
("Wallace and the Bruce, It is on a high and, from tlie 
■ijiver, perpendicular rock 560 feet in height, and la now 
as a fortress. An immense two-handed sword, said to 
■1)6 that of Wallace, is on exhibition here. We had as a 
bcahin passenger a queer old Scotchman, nearly 80 years of 
ff-ilge ; he was dressed in coarse clothing, was quite deaf, and 
, seemed so uncultivated in his manners that he was at one 
time mistaken by one of the waiters for a steerage passen- 
ger, and ordered to the forward part of the ship ; at this he 
became very indignant, and called the servant about all the 
phard names in his broad Scotch vocabulary, lie was re- 
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taming to Scotland after a year's absence ; two years be- 
fore he had buried his wife, his last living relative in his 
old home, and had crossed the ocean to live with a mar- 
ried son and single daughter in a recently settled county in 
Wisconsin. When he arrived there it was to find his 
daughter dead and his son living, with wife and children, 
in a small cabin in a new country. The winter was long 
and cold, the old man was discontented and longed for — 

Old Coila'a hills and dales. 
Her healthy moors, and winding vales. 

He said he was born in " Glasgee " as he called it, and 
when he saw the Clyde and realized that in a few hours 
more he would be there, his eyes filled with tears as he ex- 
claimed " God bless Auld Scotland ! I would na gie it for 
a' the world beside." Perhaps he thought his son had 
changed more than his old city, and so he preferred to re- 
turn and die in his native land. We arrived at Glasgow 
at 9 o'clock A. M. Here a large fine looking gentleman, 
with a truly American air, visited the ship soliciting cus- 
tom for his hotel, in the oflice of which a lady very pleas- 
antly inquired if we had just landed. I replied that we 
had, and wished to know if she were not an American, — 
she said yes, and I knew you were as soon as I saw you. 
I then asked how in the world she came to be there. She 
laughed and said, Oh ! I happened to marry a Scotchman, 
and have been living here for seven years. She attended 
to all the business in the office of the house, and, with her 
American style and taste, makes the Cockburn Hotel the 
best I found in Europe. Glasgow is the largest city in 
Scotland, and claims to be the third in size in Europe, con- 
taining over half a million inhabitants, and is probably 
the most extensive ship-building city in the world. Many 
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of ite streets are much crowded, pnrlicularly Argylo, which 
reminds one much, for rush and business, of Broadway, 
New York, except that it is much narrower. The "Ca- 
thedral Church " has an indistinct liistory dating back to 
the beginning of the seventh century, but for five hundred 
years from that time it seems to have no authentic record. 
Its restoration it is said was the work of ©aVid I, who com- 
menced the work in the year 1115, and the building was 
cousecrated on the 7th of July 1136. It was near this ca- 
thedral that the Scotch troops, under the lead of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, debated the English army commanded by 
Earl Percy in the year liiOO, and where the latter hist his 
life, his head, it is said, having been cleft by one, blow of 
Wallace's sword. The building is a marvel for strength 
and durability, and time wiU verify what Sir Walter Scott, 
in hia Rob Roy, has one of his characters say in regard to 
it, "Ah! it's a brave kirk, a' solid, wecl-jointed mason- 
wark, that will stand as lang as the world; keep hands 
and gunpowther atfit," Far beneath its dark, chilly, dun- 
geon-like basement lie the bones of innumerable dead 
whose names you read on the tablets above them, though 
Bome are totally obliterated by the raising hand of time, 
but what matters it? All their friends have long since 
followed them, and the stranger cares not to know whom 
they were. How gloomy, desolate, and lonely to be thus 
disposed of. Is not death itself cold an<l dreary enough 
without this gloom and mildew? For myself, let nie be 
buried on the hillside where the free winds of heaven may 
waft the perfume of flowers, and the song of the wild bird 
above me; where the forest trees throw their shade in the 
summer, and their withered leaves in autumn; these are 
the pillars in the temple of nature where I worship, and 
there let me rest. 
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7. — To-day I visited the town of Ayr. It is about 40 miles 
by rail southwest of Glasgow, and has a population prob- 
ably of 12,000. The old cottage, the birth-place of Burns, 
stands about one and a half miles southwest of the city, 
and they try to keep it much as it was on that cold and 
stormy night, January 25th, 1759, when the bard was born. 
A little nook iu one corner, between the main wall and 
fireplace or chimney jamb, about six feet by three, is pointed 
to as the spot, and a mark of repairs at one end as the part 
of the wall that was blown in, makiug it necessary to re- 
move the future poet, when only a few hours old, to a safer 
and warmer abode. A rude frame of wood seems first to 
have been constructed as a support for the clay and straw 
that compose the walls, which are very low — one story — 
and are whitewashed outside and hi. The roof is a thatch 
of straw, and, though bearing evidence of great age, it can 
scarcely be possible that it is the same that covered the 
young poet over a hundred years ago. The floor, if it ever 
had any, was of stones, irregular in size and shape ; they 
seem never to have been dressed, but worn smooth by time 
and use. An open cupboard or dresser, with a few old 
dishes and a rough oak table, which correspond well with 
the house, are the only remaining furniture. There are 
now two small rooms, only one of which was standing when 
the poet was born, and this was built by his father s own 
hands. 

Many visitors and writers, not familiar with the history 
of Burns, seem to regard this as being the place where he 
lived and wrote much of his poetry, but this is a great mis- 
take. One writer, who at the time of writing had never 
been within thirty njiles of the place, but who describes it 
all the same, in speaking in doggerel poetry of the cottage, 
says : 
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Witbin its thick nml Tnnnldy Uiatph 
The EparrowE sing nnd linnets hntuh 
Their timid brood, from year to year, 
Ab wheii the hard wae whistling clear, 
Clipping the daisy's criinaon crest, 
And plowing up the " moosie's " nest. 

' Just why our author should epell mousie moosie doea uot 
very plainly appear, as neither Bums nor auy other Scotch- 
man ever did ; and we ail know what kiud of singers spar- 
rows are; besides, the "bard" never plowed herein his 
life, and it is hai-dly probable ever whistled to any great 
exteut, aa he was only four years of age when his father 
left here for a farm near Tarboiten, some ten miles away. 
Here the poet live<i until he was twenty-fivo years of age, 
or until his father died, when he, with the other members 
of the family, removed to the Mossgiel farm, near Mauch- 
line, twelve miles from Ayr. 

No charge Is made for admission to the old cottage, but 
books and other souvenirs are sold, the proceeds of which 
are appropriated for repairs. The old building in Ayr, 
now known as Tam O'Shanter's Tavern, is still occupied as 
8 beer saloon. The room where he met his " drouthy 
crony," and from whence he eat out on hia perilous journey 

That huiir u' nif;hfa blnrk arch the key-Ftnne, 



s much as it was a hundred vears ago 
His chair and that of his fiiend, bouter Johnny i 



well 



aa an old plain board table that held their rauga of beer, 
are still there, and, as ale is stdl dispensed by Ihe proprie- 
tor, I should not much wonder if another Tarn on aonae 
diirk and rainy night should be in as good condition on 
le-aviug it to 'wi ghosts and spo jk'* "la ut* Tain O Shanter 



lung af;rt, ami particularly aa I saw, not a quarter 
iway, a large man lying by the roadside — 
O'er s' tlie ills of life victnrious, 



fa mile 



while his wife threw her shawl over hia face to protect it 
from the sud, and a smnll child held his horse ; and, to make 
the cases more similar, this was also market day in Ayr, and 
Tani's wife, Kate, used often to say: 

That fra November till Opfjiher, 
Ag iimrkiit night, lliou wus tia anher. 

An intelligent Scotchman, an ardent admirer of Bums, 
keeps this house, and when he found that I was as great an 
admirer as himself he became much interested, and ap- 
peared quite willing to miss the sale of a number of glasses 
of beer rather than the opportunity of hearing an Ameri- I 
can recite the story of Tani O'Sliaoter, and from him, for i 
the first time, I learned the following, which is probably its 
origin : A farmer living on the Shanter farm, some three or 
four miles south of Ayr and beyoud the Doon, was accus- I 
tomeil to coming to town on market days, and nearly every 
week frequented this house, where he staid drinking till j 
late in the night, then going home much the worse from . 
liquor. On these occasions he rode a gray mare, that had 
an unusually fine, long tail. This animal he was accus- 
tomed to leaving for hours standing some distance from the , 
door, while he was having a good time drinking and carous- 
ing inside. The boys of the town, taking advantage of his 
absence and the darkness, made a practice of pulling the ' 
hair from his mare's tail for the purpose of making fishing 
lines, and keeping this up until— 

The fienl h talo aha had to Erlinke. 

His wife noticed this, and called his attention to it. He 
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80 exhausted her patience by keeping; such late hours 
and returning night after night intoxicated that she re- 
solved, if possihle, as all other arguments had failed, to 
frighten him. Being aoraewliat superatitious, she told him 
ire was danger in hia passing so late at night the old 
inrch-yard at Alloway. 



She prophesieil that, kte or euoii, 

Thou wouldet be fpiind deep drowned in Duun ; 

Or eatebed wi' warlocks in a mirk ; 

By Alluwity's uuld haunted kirlc. 






Ha Tain took advantageof her Buperstition, and accounted 
for the scarcity of hair in his mare Maggie's tail by relat- 
ing that on a dark and stormy night he had a fearful race 
for life, and that in trying to capture him the witches had 
pulled it all out. This story coming to Burns' ears, and in 
order to perpetuate the traditions of Scotland, he embodied 
it in verse that will live as long as the English language ia 
read. But, after listening to many more stories about Burns 
that this gentleman heard from his father, and being kindry 
invited to stay all night, we bade the host good bye. 

The road from here to "Alloway's auld haunted kirk,'' 
some three miles distant, does not lead over just the same 
ground as the one travelled by Tarn. laskcdthehackman, 
who seemed to be an intelligent fellow, where the " ford " 
was spoken of by Burns. He said he supposed it to l>e a 
■slight hollow or ravine we were about to cross ; that there 
was uo watei' there now, though there might have been in 
the poet's time. I again inquired for the — - 



■s faud the murdered, bairn. 



^He stopped hia carriage and pointed to a clump of trees a 
quarter of a mile away, saying that long ago the road led 
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that way, and that there was the " cairn," a rude monu- 
ment or pile of stones, to mark the spot where it was thought 
some one had once been buried. The walls of the old kirk, 
which are of hard gray limestone, are still standing, though 
the roof is gone, and it is now only a ruin, much frequented 
by sight-seers and relic-hunters. In its old graveyard lie 
the remains of the poet's father and other relatives, while 
he is buried at Dumfries. The well near which the mither 
of Mingo " hanged hersel " is a beautiful clear spring in 
the hill-side, walled like a well and filled to the brim with 
cold, clear, sparkling water that bubbles down through the 
shady grove of forest trees to where the " Doon pours all 
his floods." A little way above is the " auld brig " over 
which Tam O'Shanter saved himself on — 

That night, a child might understand, 
The deil had business on his hand. 

No one is permitted to cross it now, except on foot, either 
because it is not safe, or to prevent the wear ; it is one single 
gjtone arch. I stood on the " key-stane " and looked down 
on the " bonnie Doon," which still flows '* amang the green 
braes " as in the long ago. A new and much wider bridge 
has been built a short distance above the old one, over 
which the road now passes. The Burns monument, which 
is a kind of memorial hall, stands on an eminence overlook- 
ing the two bridges, a short distance below the new church, 
which is nearly opposite the old one. This hall contains a 
number of relics of the poet, amongst which is the Bible 
presented by him to Highland Mary at their last meeting 
on the banks of the Water of Fail, where this little stream 
unites with the Ayr. A lock of her hair is also here, but 
whether bleached or not by time, is now very light in 
color — a kind of yellowish white. There, is also an oil 
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■painting, which I greatly admired. I tried iiard to tiud, 
■»nd buy one like it in Glasgow, as they told me it had been 
■-executed there; it represents Tarn's flight and escape. 

So Maggie ruii^, thu \viti:hes fullow, 

Wi' mony iin eldriloh screech and hallow. 

The gruuiida around the monument are tastefully laid 
int with' flowers, walks, and shrubbery, while the view from 
Lte top, both up aod down the Doou, is romantic and beau- 

'tm. 

Mauchline is a small town, twelve miles from Ayr, with 
which it is connected by rail, and near this is Mossgie! 
farm, where Burns lived four yeara and wrote much of his 
poetry ; here are the fields where he plowed down the daisy 

the early spring, tlie — 

Wm, niodeat, cnmsun-tippBd Hnwiii', 

and turned up the mouse in November. I procured a daisy 
from the former, and would have brought a mouse from 
the latter could I have found one, but had to be content 
with a few hea<l8 of red clover. Everything about the farm, 
except the land itself, Ja no doubt greatly changed since the 
poet's time; out-biiildings have been erected and the dwell- 
ing has been remodelled, another story having been added. 
A few miles from here, down the Ayr, a email stream about 
the size of the Doon, was Coilsfield, or — 
The Mstle 0' Moiit^mnery, 
where Mary Campbell, " Highland Mary," lived, and, 
iough roraauce should be chilled by fact, labored too as a 
Ldairyor milk-mai(L The room in the house of Given Ham- 
FlltoQ, in the town of Mauchline, where the poet was married 
Kto Jean Armour, " Bonnie Jean," is a small apartment, not 
Imore than ten leet wide by twelve feet long, and they try 
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to keep it as nearly as possible as it was on that occasion. 
The house of Agnes Gibson, " Posie Nancy," the subject 
and scene of the " Jolly Beggars," is still smaller, having 
but one small window, and it is astonishing to think that 
it ever could have been occupied as a residence, much less 
as a public house. It is now known as ** Posey Nancy's " 
house, and serves as an office for a livery stable. But we 
must bid Mauchline, as well as — 

The banks and l)rae« o' bonnie Doon — 

good bye. After this day's visit to the old home and haunts 
of the poet, I wrote the following verses, though the inspi- 
ration was neither very brilliant nor effective : 

THE HOME OF BURNS. 

In this rude cot first breatlicd the bai*d, 
Who woke, in one responsive strain ; 

Ten thousand tongues in fond regard : 
Even o'er the distant Western main. 

Uis soul of song could warm the heart, 

Transform affection into rhyme ; 
Till love and sympathy depart, 

'Twill echo down the flight of time. 

Here's Irwin, Lui^ar, Doon, and Ayr, 

His inspiration painted so ; 
Ilore lavrocks sing and hawthorns fair : 

Uloom as he saw them h)ng ago. 

Here's ^lossgiel farm, and now as then, 
The daisies bloom, and in their turns ; 

The mice will build their nests, but when : 
Will Scotland find another Burns ? 

8. — Took train this morning for Balloch, and then 
steamer on Loch Lomond. This little lake is about twenty- 
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i long by seven in width ; at its widest pmnt 
though towards its head it is not over one mile, and much 
resembles a wide river. The scenery here is picturesque 
and beantiM; hills and mountains are piled in wild con- 
fusion, with the blue tops of Ben Lomond and Ben Leddi 
in the distance. The day was chilly, in fact cold, and I 
thought it became much more ao in looking at a Scotch- 
man on board dressed in his tartan plaid with bare legs. 
On seeing "refreshments" pi>sted on a kind of aaloon on 
deck, I asked the presiding genius what he had. He re- 
plied " whisky." I told liim I never refreshed in that way. 
He said '■ beg yonr pardon," but still kept up his notice. 

At Inversnaid we take coaches, which are a strange kind 
of vehicle, each with four enormous horses attached; some 
things must be seen to be appreciated, and some things are 
not appreciated after tliey are seen ; these coaches are 
dreadfully heavy and resemble somewhat a hay-rack on 
top of a wagon-bed, the end or tail-board of which they let 
down, push your baggage in with a pole, and pull it out 
with a hook on the end. Talk about " baggage smashers," 
these fellows can discount them every time with their iron 
hooks. Mounted above our baggage, and as everything 
here seems reversed, turning to the left when another con- 
I veyance is met — and this not only seems to be the custom 
I but the law all over Europe so far as I could judge — we 
slowly climb the mountain and descend on the other side 
to StronachlaCher on Loch Katrine. This is a very small 
town with a very long name ; here we had lunch which 
consisted principally of empty dishes, hard bread, no but- 
ter, and cold meat, for which the charge was two shillings. 
I remarked to the clerk a big charge for a small dinner ; 
he said " beg pardon," but took the money all the same, 
joch Katrine is a beautifiil body of pure clear water, only 
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about eight miles iu length and less than one in width ; the 
scenery is fine with Ben Venue and Ben An on its banks. 
Ellen's Isle, mentioned by Scott in his Lady of the Lake, 
is an elevated mound -like romantic spot, containing little 
more than an acre of ground, or rather rock ; it might 
have served the poet as a theme, but it would be hard to 
tell why Ellen Douglass or any one else should wish to 
visit it, and rather think she never did, except in the imagi- 
nation of the poet. At the Trossachs we take coaches 
again for Callendar, thence by rail to Sterling; before 
reaching which you see to the left the Wallace monument, 
and further on, near Sterling Castle, on the right, the statue 
of Bruce; he stands with his hand on the hilt of his sword 
looking towards the field of Bannockburn, which may be 
seen in the distance. 

The old castle at Sterling is little else than a ruin now. 

Here Stuarts once in triumph reigned 
And laws of Scotland's weel ordained ; 
But now unroofed their palace stands — 
Their sceptre's fallen to other hands. 

Here too is the old Cathedral where Mary was crowned, 
or rather where she was made a queen before she was a 
week old. John Knox preached the coronation sermon, 
and the old pulpit and bible used on that occasion are still 
on exhibition ; the latter is called the " breeches Bible," 
from the fact that where, in the third chapter of Genesis, 
we now read that Adam and Eve sewed fig leaves together 
and made themselves "aprons," this old book tells us 
they were "breeches;" it does not, however, state whether 
they made two pairs or only one ; or, if but one pair, who 
wore them. Why was this matter not settled there and 
then ? 
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9. — S[ienl tlie day sight-aeeing about the beautiful city 
Edinbiirg, almoat every foot of which is historic. There 
the old caetle, a part of which they tell you was built 
'elve hundred years ago. On the approach to it we 
LBsed an aged piper who plays here for pennys ; how old 
he is no one seeins to know, but he looks as though he 
ight have played at the laying of the corner-atoiie of the 
rcastle. This structure covers an area of about sis ftcres, 
:iind on one side the rock on wliicii it stands rises almost 
perpendicularly 300 feet in height. Everything in and 
iboiit it gives evidepee that it was built at a time when 
'peace was the exception, and war and defence the rule. 
Here kings and nobles were imprisoned, and from its dark 
dungeons taken to execution. In a small gloomy apart- 
ment, called Queen Mary's room, James 11 was born. No 
one without seeing this old relic of the feudal ages can 
rm any adequate idea of what it was in its prime, or even 
if what it is to-day. It is now used as a garrison or bar- 

Holyrood Palace, with its massive walls, some of which 

in thicknes.'^, stands much as it did in the days 

"of Queen Mary and " Good Queen Bess," though the chapel 

is a ruin. Here is the bed-room of tiie former, with its odd 

furniture and the bed on which she slept ; these rooms, 

like most others iu these old castles, are smal!, dark, and 

poorly ventilated — built for safety rather than comfort. 

guide who seemed to be an intelligent fellow — 

■quite familiar with the history of the United States — and, 

honest, as greatly deficient in that of liis swn country. 

[e told us Queen Elieaheth was murdered in the palace, 

id that there was little doubt but that the murder was in- 

igated by Mary ; that many years afterwards daggers, 

rith which it was supposed the murder was committed, were 
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frtiind ill her hath-house. But tliere was not one word of 
truth in all this, for Elizabeth was one of the few sover- 
eigns of those days that died a natural death. It is true, 
during Mary's imprisonment, a plot, known as Babington's 
conspiracy, to assassinate Elizabeth was discovered, and 
she then signed the warrant for Mary's execution. The 
Scotch in general seem to have very little respect for the 
memory of Mary, while they are profuse in their good 
words for Elizabeth. Perhaps this may arise from their 
being so intensely Protestant. Mary's chief minister, Da- 
vid Rizzio, an Italian Roman Catholic, was murdered in 
one of the rooms of the palace, and dark stains on the floor 
are pointed to as having been made by hjs blood. 



10. — Got to Melvuse, forty miles south of Ediuburg, at 
9.30 at night ; wrote my name in the register, and went to 
bed with no other than day-light; slept under two heavy 
sheets, four blankets, and one spread, and was comfortable, 
except a little cold ; should have had an extra blanket. 
The days are cool and clear, an exception to most of the 
weather here, where they say it rains half the time. Vis- 
ited Abbotsford, the home of Walter Scott ; it is situated 
in a wild, picturesque spot, some two miles distant. The 
building, as they nearly all are in this country, ia constructed 
of stone, and bo many changes and improvements, both on 
the buildings and grounds, have been made of late yeai-s 
that it is questionable whether if Scott himself were to re- 
turn he would not require a guide. The grounds are em- 
bellished with gravel walks, hedges, and wide- spreading 
birch trees, which give to the place the appearance of a 
cemetery, and, as this was Sunday, the stillness added to 
its solitude. Visitors are not allowed here on Sundays, hut 
the gate not being fastened we ventured in, and were about 
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to return, when we were diacovered and hniled by tlic old 
janitor, who seemed much excited and ao religious tliat lie 
Bwore at us for coming on the " Lord's Day." AVhat this 
old town may be on other days 1 know not, but with this 
and Melrose Abbey I concluded it would not be amiss to 
consider the whole thing a cemetery where an hundred 
generations, including the present, are buried. The Abbey 
is one of the oldest mentioned in Scottish history ; it was 
founded by King David I, in 1136, and was once the most 
beautiful structure of which Scotland could boaat. Kings 
sought their sepulchre within its walls, and Bruce left it 
the legacy of his heart, but it is now a ruin ; both grounds 
and building soem neglected; moas ,and ivy ding to it« 
broken columns and arches, while the sparrows build tbeir 
nests far up on its crumbling walls ; bats tlit through its 
open windows in the dim twilight, and crickets chirp undis- 
■iturbed in its halls. 
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I 11.— Left Melrose last night at 10.30 o'clock, but stil! 
■Hot dark. I objected to travelling at night, as I wished to 
see the country, but it makes little difference, as a clear 
night here is about as light as a dark day, of which they 
have so many. On the way to Sheffield I saw men mowing 
at half past three o'clock in the morning, and, from the 
amount of work they had done, they had evidently been at 
it for an hour or more. Sheffield is an old smoky city, 
with the usual high chimneys of English manuiacturiug 
towns. Here the massive stone walla of Scotland give 
place to the dingy brick. Arrived at Birmingham at fj, 
Warwick at 9 a. m., and Stratford-on-Avon at 2 v. M. Of 
the former there ia little of interest to be said. Like all 
Otlier manufacturing places it ia dark and snmky, but in 
' 'lia particular our Pittsburgh can discount both it and 
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Warwick Castle is wonderfully romantic, and 
ita surroundings very beautiful. Its age dates away back 
to the days of the Crusaders, who, they tell us, brought and 
planted the cedars of Lebanon that now grow around it, 
and which from their appearance may be 800 years old. 
Tliey are not high, probably not over .50 feet, but the limbs, 
which leave the trunk near the ground, cover an immense 
area, and the foliage is a beautiful dark greeu. The caatle 
contains many valuable ornaments and curiosities; one 
table inlaid with mosaic is said to have cost $50,000, and 
in its conservatory there is a vase over ten feet in diameter, 
carved from a solid block of marble, and found in the 
Tiber near Rome. It is said to be the largest vessel of the 
kind in existence and is thought to he over 2,000 years old. 
The view from the top of the Castle, over two hundred 
feet above the Avon that flows at its base, is beauty itself, 
hut we must leave it for Stratford, the birth-place and 
former home of Shakspeare. This old town would doubt- 
less lung since have been hidden from public notice had 
not England's hard given it immortality. It is well that 
he did this and well for its citizens that he still has so 
many admirers, who, like pilgrims to Mecca, visit the place 
purely on this account, for what else could induce any 
one to wake up the sleeping inhahitants. There are always 
plenty of hack drivers, hotel keepers, guides, &c., waiting 
for you, or rather your money, which they are pretty sure 
to get ; we hired a hacknian for so much an hour, but he 
went back on his contract and charged more than double 
what we were to pay. The old house where the poet was 
horn stands much as it did 300 years ago. Like the Burns 
homestead, it seems to have been a frame of wood filled in 
with clay, while the floor is of stones laid without order or 
sj-stem ; as is also the case of the house of Annie Hath- 
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away, the wife of the poet, which is not far distanL The 
atorniB and buiib of over three centuries however liave left 
their impress on these rude cottages, and as we view them 
to-day we cannot help thinking that however uueqiially 
mated mentally he and Annie might have been, in regard 
to humble birth they were nearly equal. The house in 
which he died has been torn down and a memorial hall 
erected near the spot; one large apartment in this is fitted 
up as a theatre ; it belongs to a com]»any of which I believe 
Edwin Booth is president ; it is mainly Bupported by do- 
nations and contributions. Shakspeare was buried, as was 
the custom in those days, under the stone floor of the 
church, only a short distance from this hall, where a stone 
tablet, a little north of the chancel, beai-s his name, to- 
gether with that strange inscription so familiar to all, and 
about the authorship of which so much doubt has been e.x- 
■ preMed; but a much better epitaph would have been what 
Anthony said of Brutus — 



' 12. — Got to London last night at 11 o'clock. Reader, 
have you ever been in Loudon ? If not, imagine yourself 
in an African desert, or a Western prairie in the middle of 
the night. It's slightly lonesome, though there are people 
enough and noise enough on the streets, even at this late 
hour; still you feel much like a lost dog. Be sure you 
know where you want to go, then tell a policeman, who will 
call a cab, and these drivers are supposed to know every 
street in the city and just how to get there, and they usu- 
ally do when they are sober, and will take two persons 
three or four mites for a shilling. Give yourself no nn- 
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easiness ; feel like tlie Irishnmii on shipboard in a storin 
that you Are only a passenger, and that it is his place t 
look after the crafl ; he will generally laud you at yoal 
destination id advanue of all other conveyanoes. 

Attended the World's Medical Convention to-day, t 
which I was a delegate. The United States was well repfi^ 
resented, nearly one-third of the physicians present bein^ 
from America. The sessions are held daily, from 2 to 5.30 
p. M. But medical conventions are no novelty, while Lon- 
don is, and, after handing in ouv credentials, we propose to 
see the latter. No ade(]uate conception can be had of Lod-| 
dun without seeing it, for it is a world in itself Kothinfj 
but steam can convey you through it in any r 
time. Only think of going shopping <lown town i 
away that it requires steatn-cars rimning at the rate C 
twenty-five miles an hour one-half this length of time t 
take you where you want to go. ' They have steam on what" 
they call the Metropolitan roads; but, instead of being 
elevated, as with us, they run under ground. But this is 
far from being the only thing that differs from our country. 
Finding ao many things right the contrary to what I had 
been accustomed to, I couclnded this was the rule and not 
the exception. At a railroad depot you are not permitted— 
to cross the track except on a bridge, for some fellow v 
let you know he has more regard for your neck thi 
you have. No difference if it should only be o few feet ti 
tlie opposite side, you must go up steps, cross on the bridj 
and down on the other side, though you may have to travl 
a quarter of a mile to do this and carry your baggage b 
sides. This to an American, who generally m 
line between points, is very annoying. Their 
all called "stations." Ask an Englishman the way to tl 
depot, and the chances are he will direct you to s( 
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house. In the atreet-cara or " tramway," as they are called, 
you ride on top as well as inside, and always pass to the 
left. In Scotland they put us on top of the coach and the 
baggage below, and in going to my room at the hot*! I 
found the lock upside down, of course ; the key had to be 
reversed, and turned to the left iustead of to the right, and 
I eiamined the bed to see if I was expected to sleep on the 
under aide. Elevators at hotels are called " lifts," but very 
few houses have them. 



13. — Visited Westminster Abbey, House of Parliament, 
National Art Giftllery, British Muaeum and Library. In 
this abbey lie the remains of kings and queens that lived 
and reigned hundreds of years ago. Some of these died a 
natural death, and others in a way that seemed natural for 
crowned heads to die a few centuries back. The remains 
of Richar.I III were never brought here. The guide said 
he was buried in a small church-yard near where he fell at 
Bosworth Field. Poor Richard I Well might he say : 



And if I die no soul will pity roe. 

This is a most wonderful receptacle for the dead. The 
tombs are old, elaborate, and grand. In the museum one 
would suppose that a pair of everything that had ever been 
made in pairs was to be found. Pardimeuts musty with 
age, papyrus on which the ink is aa black to-day as when 
it was put there thirteen hundred years ago; paintings by 
the old mastera, and sculpture over two thousand years old. 
Here is the celebrated Rosetta stone, which has served as 
a key to the hieroglyphics found on ancient monumeuta. 
It is like a large black slate, about three ftet long by two 
and a half wi<le, and is kept in a glasa caae. It was found 
3 
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in the year 1799, iieai' the city wf Rosetta, in Egypt, a 
is over two thoueaud years old. So old, yet it lives and 
speaks, though, for my part, it was all Greek to me. A 
lady, ivho seemed to be au antiquarian, was busy reading 
, and explaining to a class the mysterious inacriptiona on 
the old tombs and sarcophagi ; while scores of artistB, both 
male and female, from different parts of the world, were 
sketching the different objects of interest. Hundreds of 
students, young and old — many of them authors, and others, 
DO doubt, expecting to be — were busily engaged in the 
library searching out statistics and authorities; for almost 
anything in the way of a book that can be found anywhere 
may be obtained here. 

14. — Went to-day to South Kensington Museum ; 
another wonderful collection of paintings, tai>estry, sculp- 
ture, and a thousand things that represent nothing in 
heaven or on earth ; the substance of which never had an 
existence except in the imagination of the artist. Here, 
again, are other painters copying from the originals ; many 
of these are evidently Americans, some Germans, and 
other nationalities. Supposing that about everything in 
the way of art had been seen, I was not prepared, on visit- 
ing the Crystal Palace, to witness the whole thing repeated, 
only on a grander scale, if possible, for this is a small Par- 
a^lise. America can never equal the collection of rare and 
ancient curiosities contained in these places — as these can- 
not be bought and there are no duplicates — all we can 
expect are copies of the originals. Many stalls, or booths, 
for the sale of fancy articles, are kept in the palace, and, 
being desirous of getting a souvenir, I concluded this would 
be a good place to buy something of English manufacture 
much cheiiiier and better than I could get it in the States . 
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10 1 paid a shilling for a small horn pocket comb that could 
have been had at home for one-half leas, and hood after 
discovered on it the eagie and stars. Of course I con- 
cluded I had not made a big thing by my purchase. 



15, — Went to the Tower. Thia far-famed ancient state 
irison where bo many kings and nobles were once con- 
fined, and from whence they >vere taken, only to lose their 
heads, on Tower Hill, just above the Tower, and now 
pretty much built over. Here is the block on which the 
Duke of Kilmarnock and many others were beheaded ; 
the mark of the axe still being plainly visible. It was in 
a wing called the "bloody tower" that the Duke of York 
and the young prince were murdered by direction of their 
uncle, Richard III. This room, as well as the one in 
which for bo many yeara Walter Raleigh was imprisoned, 
is not usually open to visitors, and we were assured at 
every point we could not get in ; but, being accompanied 
by an interesting and good looking English lady, who was 
very pleasant to the officers in charge, and by the use of a 
few shillings we were admitted. I had been there two 
da}B before, but, having no lady with me and not exhibit- 
ing many shillings, I did not succeed in getting inside; 
and of course my good fortune on this occasion was en- 
tirely owing to the intiuence of my lady friend, and it 
forcibly illustrated what a traveller once stated, that if you 
wish to travel comfortably and peaceably, to be treated 
everywhere with courtesy and respect, to have the best 
aeata in cars and at hotels, to escape insults and insolence 
— be sure you always go with a good looking lady. The 
room is small and dark, with only one small window to 
admit light through its thick walls. It is kept as nearly as 
possible in its original condition, the floor (for it is on the 
second floor) is laid with boards some eight or ten inches 
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wide, and would dow be considered a very poor job of 
carpenter work. A few years ago a winding narrow atone 
stairway was diHcovereJ leading to this room, by which it 
is supposed the murderers entered ; it does not seem to be 
more than tweuty inches wide; scarcely space enough to 
admit the body of a large man, and witliout a ray of light ; 
' but such mysterious passages are not uncommon in these 
old castles, both above and below ground, and in those 
days to be condemned to the Tower was almost equivalent 
to the death sentence itself. The dungeon is one of the 
most remarkable things of the kind in existence ; it ia 
under ground, or in the basement of the building, and 
originally had no door ; one has since been made through 
the thick stone wnll, the only means of access having been 
from above through an opening in the arch some twenty- 
five or thirty feet from the floor, and it was only through 
this also that light and air could be admitted. The walls 
are of solid stone masonry, and here are fifteen feet in 
thickness. This gloomy chamber is about forty feet long 
by twenty wide, and perhaps twenty-five in height to the 
centre of the arch, so that when a prisoner was let down 
here alt hope of escape must have forever vanished. 

In another apartment, called the Beauchamp Tower, the 
walls are literally covered with inscriptions and the names 
of prisoners cut in the stone. Amongst the rest is " June," 
which was put here by the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey 
during her imprisonment in this room, in 1.554. On the 
letl-hand side as you enter the door is the name " Robart 
Dudley ; " this was the father of I^ord Guilford Dudley, 
the husband of Lady Jane, who ivas imprisoned here, and 
afterwards beheaded on the hill for high treason in aspiring 
to place the crown on the head of his daughter-in-law. 
Over the fireplace is the following inscription : " The more 
sufierhig for Christ in this world, the more glory with Christ 
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F!n the next. Thou hast croivned him witli lionimr and 

glory, O Lord! In luemory everlaating, he will be just. 

Arundell. June 22d, 1587." Thia was Philip Hownrd, 

Earl of Arundel, whose father was beheaded for aspiring 

lito marry Mary Queen of Scots. Rather severe punish- 

■'inent we should say for so small a crime ; but whether 

IlieaTier than it would have been had he been accepted is 

Certainly a Yankee would not fear such pun- 

r some one has said : 

He would kisg u queen till he'd raise a blister, 

With bis arm round her neck and an old felt bat UQ ; 

Address a king by the title of Mister; 

And usk him the price of the throne he sat on. 

Outside of the second recees, commencing at the top, ie 
Bie name of "John Store, doctor," with the date 1570. 
Tiia prisoner was a zealous Roman Catholic, who was pro- 
Inoted by Queen Mary to the dignity of Chancellor of Ox- 
ford, and employed himself actively in persecuting the 
P Protestants, and ia said to bave been more cruel than even 
e prelate Bonner. He was accused of ordering a burn- 
Kngfagot to be placed in the face of a woman who was sing- 
psalm while burning at the stake. But hie own turn 
After the accession of Elizabeth to the throne, 
Bllhough over seventy years of age, he was executed on the 
* let day of June, 1571. So it seemed in those days perse- 
cution depended less as to who had justice on their side than 
as to who had the power. To the right and below the latter 
—inscription is the following : 

Thomns Miagh, wbiehe lieth here alon, 
That iayne would from hena be gon. 
By tortjra strnynge mi troyth wua tryed. 
Yet of mi libertie denied. 

1681. TnoMAs MvAoH. 
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Thomaa Myagh was an Iriahraan, imprisoned here 
1560 for high treason, aud tortured with the rack to cause 
a confession in relation to a supposed plot to liberate and 
reinstate Mary. There are in all 91 iDacriptiona by that 
many different prUonera, Some of these are in Italian, 
some in Latin, and others in very bad English. There are 
also represeatations of croases, death's heads, animala, and 
quotations from Scripture, for these prisoners nearly all 
aeem to have been very devout Christiana ; in fact, it wag 
their zeal for their belief that placed moat of them here. 
Those imprisoned during Mary's reign were principally 
Protestants accused of treason for plotting against the gov- 
ernment, she being a Catholic, and those during the reign 
of Elizabeth and previous to the execution of Mary for 
striving to reinstate Mary, all of whom were Catholics. 

Visited Guild Hall, ivhere the city council and aldermen 
meet, and sat in the chair of the Cord Mayor, first telliog 
the officer in charge that I was a Republican; but he seemed 
not to be the least disturbed by t!ie name ; in fact, I in- 
ferred he thought it would not detract much from the dig- 
nity of the chair. This hall is not usually open to visitors, 
but being accompanied by an English friend who was a&- 
'luainted we were admitted. This day the mercury noted 
97° in the shade — said to be the hottest ever known in the 
history of Loudon. 

16. — Went to Windsor Caatle, the Queen's residence; J 
It is on the river Thames, nearly thirty miles from London,! 
The place and some of the buildings have a history aadf 
tradition dating away back to the days of Julius Ceesar^ 
The location is one of the finest that could well be foun£ 
anywhere, and the view from the top of the round tower it 
unsurpassed in England. The park, stretching away o 
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fifty miles in circumference and containing eighteen t!nm- 
aand acres, is finely laid out with groves, wiilks, and drives, 
one of which, as straight as line can be drawn, is over three 
miles long and bordered on both sid^ by two rows of elm 
trees over two hundred yeare old. Away in the smoky dis- 
tance may he seen the old church where Gray wrote his 
Elegy, and who also describes this view — 

. Fnim the slutelj bruw 
Of Windsor's heights tli' eitpanae Imluw 
Of gmvu, of lawu, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whoao shade, whoae flowers, auiunir 
Wttiiders the hoary Thames iiloiig 
His silver winding way. 

It was in this tower that for nineteen years King James 
I, of Scotland, was imprisoned, and from its window he saw 
walking in the garden below Lady Jane Beaufort, whom 
he afterwards married. Sl^t. George's Chapel seems to be one 
of the great attractions of the Castle, not so much on ac- 
count of its size, aa the grandeur of its finish. Edward 
I IV, Henry VI, Henry VIII, and Charles I are entombed 
I here. The state apartments are kept much as they were 
I in the time of George III; here are state beds whose faded 
fings have been carefully preserved from periods when 
[ Bilk and velvet were the exclusive possessions of the no- 
I bility ; queer old bedsteads with high posts, and not over 
t five feet long. How did they sleep on them ? I would rest 
I more comfortably under a coarse woollen blanket, and be 
'n bed, than to have a silk spread as a covering, with 
r my feet projecting a foot or two into the room. No wonder 
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From the appearance of the beds I should conclude the feet 
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were more uneasy thaii the head. There are jiictureshere of 
great excellence, amongst which is the celebrated " Misers " 
of Quentin Malays, painted, it is said, by a blacksmith of 
Antwerp, as a proof of his pretentions to aspire to marry the 
daughter of an artist. Here is the "Death of Cleopatra," 
by Guido; the family of Charles I, by Vandyck; "The 
Silence," of Annibal Caraeci ; and many others equally 
famous. The palace has been the residence of England's 
Kings tor many centuries, but on this occasion, the Queen 
being at home, visitors were not admitted into her apart- 
ments. The government soldiers, with their red coats, still 
march here on their regular beats, as they have done for 
hundreds of years. 

17. — Visited the Zoological Gardens, a wild romantic 
place; saw the lions and other wild animals fed at 4 o'clock. 
They seem to know their dinner hour without a clock, and 
manifest rt by their restlessness. The collection may be 
more extensive than that at Philadelphia, but no finer, 
though they claim to have a pair of all the animals, birds, 
reptiles, and insects on the earth. So that if there had 
been such a collection in Noah's time, he need not have 
been long detained in loading his stock; by placing his 
Ark at the gate he could have driven in the entire lot, that 
is, if they could be driven; some of them look as though 
they would nut drive very readily ; and for myself, I would 
not, for a passage inside, have assisted in getting this kind 
of freight on board. These gardens are not open to the 
public on Sunday ; adniisaion is only gained by tickets 
from some member of the association ; notwithstanding, 
hundreds of persons of all nationalitcs were here sight' 
seeing or sitting in the shade of the innumerable forest 
trees. 
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18. — At Hyde Park to-day ; this m an imraeuae country 
ia'the lieart of a great city, with forest trees, drives, walke, 
lakes, &c. It contains about 400 acres, and here is dis- 
played in the cool of the evening the finest horses and 
^turnouts of England, with liveried servants and lady ecjuea- 
trians. There ia a broad, shady drive of probably three or 
four miles, where hundreds of these fine teams and carriages 
are to be seen, filled with the city's aristocracy, while on 
the other side, some fifty yards distant, there is auother 
broad thoroughfare, where hundreds of ladies and gentle- 
ji are having a good time on horseback. The space be- 
2en these two tracks is a shady lawn, where chaira can 
occupied by spectators for a penny each. There can be 
little doubt but that in fine horses the English beat us, but 
iders they are complete failures. I did not see one 
graceful lady rider, while the gentlemen are perfectly awful. 
They are probably not obliged to ride so much as we 
are, which may account for the difference ; they sit in their 
Baddies as if in chairs, which suggests a support for the 
iback, while their stirrup straps Hre full four inches too 
lort, giving them a bent and awkward appearance. Their 
■riages also are all too heavy for beauty or anything else, 
except endurance. Why should horses be required to drag 
such luggage, and why do they ride and drive here on tracks 
while their fast trotting or racing is all done on the turf oi 
n sward? Or, rather, why do they prefer the latter for 
purpose ? 

19. — Went to Victoria Park, a vast tract of land laid 
f-out in an odd way. A part of it — at least 100 acres — 
i to be an old common, with only here and there a 
t shade tree. It would make a good base-ball ground, and 
I boys were playing cricket, lawn tennis, and other sporta. 
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Other parts of t!ie park are beautifully laid out, with ahady 
walks, artificial lakes, aiid flowery lawns. Scores of idle 
men and boys were lounging on the seats or soundly sleep- 
ing on the grass. Who were these men? They did not 
look like beggars or tramps. It occurred to me they might 
be working men obliged to be on duty at night in some 
factory. But have they no homes ? What a strange taste 
they exhibit in selecting abed — the bare ground in a hun- 
dred-acre field ; they seem to have room enough, and to be 
in no danger of falling out, but I don't fancy their bed- 
room ; think they may take cold.as the doors, or rather the 
gates, are all open. Hundreds of hard-looking, dirty-faced 
children were also amusing themselves in various ways, 
trying to persuade themselves that they were happy, and 
perhaps they werejust as much so as though they bad been 
the possessors of millions, for where the wants and aspira- 
tions are few and simple they are easily satisfied. Many 
of them appeared too delicate to live, and I wondered if it 
' were better they should. This park is evidently to the poor 
what Hyde Park is to the rich. Went to one of the thea- 
ters to-night. The audience was small, but it being mid- 
summer it could not well be expected to be otherwise. As 
pretty much everything here seems to be contrary to what 
we are accustomed to, and as in our country we usually go 
up stairs to get into a theater, of course here they must go 
down. They have female ushers, and sell the programs. 

30. — Visited Kcw Gardens, as they are called, but it is 
really another large and beautiful park, much prettier m 
my judgment than any other in London. Flowers, shrub- 
bery, shady walks, and green lawns of great extent, arti- 
ficial lakes, monuments, Ac, all free to the public even 
Sundays. These are really the Royal Botanical Gardens 
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commenced by the mother of George III. They cover 
Beventy-five at-rea, and the pleasure grounds connected with 
them 240 more. To-night went to aee the great museum 
of wax figures of Mme. Tassaud, the most extensive col- 
lection of the kind extant. The figures are all life size, 
eafih representing some personage dreased in the costume 
they wore while living, or as nearly so as possible. One 
of the first on entering is a police officer, he looks so 
■Mke they do on the street that visitors ask him a good 
many (juestions he cannot answer. One figure of a sleep- 
ing beauty attracted much attentiou ; the bosom rose and 
fell as in the act of respiration, and aa naturally as if in 
life. An old gentleman, seated in a chair, was dressed in 
the plain garb of a Q.uaker, with broad brimmed hat, and 
spectacles, turning his head from side to side as if some- 
thing seemed to attract his attention. Very few colored 
re to h6 seen in London ; and as there was in one 
what appeared to be a very good representation, it 
;cited a goo<l deal of curiosity ; he stood so erect and still 
lat it was difficult to detect the deception. Many thought 
it the most natural likeness in tlie collection ; I remarked 
that it was, and that he played his part well, at which the 
fellow laughed and walked off. How accurate other like- 
nesses might have been, of course I had no means of know- 
ing, but those of Lincoln, Grant, and Garfield were simply 
caricatures. 



21.— A monument erected in commemoration of the great 
tfire which occurred here in 1666 is over 200 feet in height. 
Pi went to the top of it to-day, from which I looked down 
1 the great city, that stretched away in every direction as 
t far as the eye could reach — a world in miniature — with its 
r hum, its smoke, and its spires — yes, and with its poverty and 
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its wealth — while the windingThaineaiu the distance, with 
its ioniinierable ahippbg, added to the beauty of the scene. I 
Oa deacendiog I aslced the old janitor how high it was. He ' 
told me 200 feet. I inquired if he meant up or down, as 
I thought it further to the top than to the bottom. He 
took his time, but finally saw the point. Also went to 
Hampton Court, another large park, with ita old castle. 
In the latter may be seen acres of paintings, some of which I 
are more than two hundred years old, but the colors of 1 
which are still clear and bright, iticient tapestry covera ( 
the walla — enough to carpet thousands of square feet, and I 
all of which is made by hand, and of which it is said one 
person can only make a square yard in a year. Some 2,000 j 
persons have apartments in this castle — principally broken * 
down or unfortunate nobility — making it a kind of royal 
poor-house, and yet the rooms filled with paintings and 
other curiosities would furnish accommodations for as many 
more. Here are to be seen the bed, curtains, and furniture 
of Queen Charlotte and other queens of the past, who it 
would seem, from the length of the bedstead, must have 
been very short. They may, however, have made this up 
in circumference, as the beds are nearly square, but witli 
high posts and heavy curtains, full twelve feet long. The 
grounds in the park are finely laid out, with old trees, Bow- 
ers, lakes, and walks. Here is the celebrated Bushy Park, 
and that curiously constructed hedge of holly, called the 
" Maze," out of which, after a person has once got in, it is 
almost impossible to find the way without a guide, who 
stands on a platform commanding a view of the grounds 
and keeps constantly calling to one to follow the lady with 
the red ribbon, and to another to follow the white hat, &c,; 
so they must keep all the time on the move, as thei'e is no 
room to pass. This is thought to be great sport, and a few 
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pennies are charged for admission. One portion of the 
grounds aeemed to be intended for picnics, and hundreds 
of childreu were iiaving a good time witli their plays and 
games. This place is noted for a conference held here in 
1604, the result of which was an authorized version of the 
Scriptures ; here Cardinal Wolsey held forth — 
Pull many a summer in a sea of glory, 

and his hall ia still to be seen ; In fact, it is said be erected 
the original palace. Henry VIII also spent much of his 
time here, and robbed the land-owners for miles around of 
their property to convert it into a deer park for his own 
pleasure and amusement. Hampton Court is reached by 
steam-cars in one hour, and is about twenty-five miles from 
the main part of the city, on nt near the Thames, as nearly 
ail their castles are, in and about London, and nearly every- 
where you go you see the red-coated subject of the Queen, 
with his musket ; but of what use he is, or what good he 
does in time of peace, no one can tell. But I leave Lon- 
don to-night with much regret. In order that our reminis- 
cences of a place may be agreeable, it is necessary that our 
surroundings while there should have been pleasant; hence 
I shall long remember London and the kindness and hospi- 
tality of my friends. Doctor and Mrs. Berridge, for with- 
out their aid I should certainly have seen and known much 
less of the city. Much complaint is made by travelers 
about its raina and fogs. I can only say that during the 
ten days spent here I saw neither, except one slight shower, 
the weather for the moat part not iwing uncomfortably 
warm, but clear and pleasant. I never understood that 
London had ever had any aspirations to compete with other 
cities for a prize for beauty ; it appears satisfied with hold- 
ing a controlling interest in the trade and commerce of the 
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world, and this trait seems to be chamcteristic not only of 
London, but of the English people — permanency and dura- i 
bility rather than style or beauty ; honesty and fair deal- 
ing rather than show or sham. One peculiar appearance 
about the houses of the city is their chimney pota. English 
writers often mention these, but not one American reader 
in ten would comprehend what is meant by it. I cannot 
tell what purpose these are intended to serve, but nearly 
every house, not only in this, but in other English cities, ^ 
Lave from one to three of these on the tup of each chimney. 
They seem to be from one to three feet in height and from 
ten to twelve inches in diameter, resembling the tiling used 
for underground draining, except that they are larger at 
the base than at the top ; they certainly detract very greatly 
from the beauty of the houses and of the city, but they are 
evideutly not intended aa ornaments. Other cities may be 
more beautiful than London, but few, if any, more inter- 
esting. 

22. — Left London last night; and by rail and steamer 
reached Antwerp to-day at 11 A. M. This is an old city 
mentioned in history for a thousand years ; it now contains 
probably 150,000 inhabitants, 50,000 leas than it did 300 
years ago, when New York, Philadelphia, and all the cities 
of the great West were not thought of. Here is an old 
house and shop where they say the first movable types 
were made by Gutenberg; also the tools and bellows with 
which he worked ; but the same thing is claimed for Mains 
and Strasburg. Some of these first letters ar^ shown, and 
al«o copies of the first books printed with them. Their cathe- 
dral has a spire nearly 400 feet in height, and the interior 
is decorated with paintings by Rubens, who came to this 
city with his mother to reside when only ten years of age. 
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Visited aa old castle, formerly a priaon, built in the 
eleventh century, and uaed ia the sixteenth for the con- 
finement of heretics. By the aid of candles we deeeended 
the narrow stone stairway that leads to the dark, damp 
ceils below. Saw the iron collar, chain, and staple in the 
Htone arch above where, in the name of religion, the martyr 
was drawn up to make him recant. An old and deep we]], 
now covered over, at the foot of a dark winding stairway, 
was pointed out, where the captive in descending, without 
any knowledge of its presence, stepped in and went to the 
bottom. Other small stone vaults are here, without light 
or air, where priaoners were confined until they were either 
converted or smothered. And I thought with Ingersoll, if 
it had been my case, I would have said, " have it your own 
way, one God or twenty, only let me out." On the streets 
here women and dogs draw carts, which are constructed 
somewhat like the push carts seen in our cities, except 
that they are drawn, the woman walking before, and the 
dog onder the cart being harnessed to the hinder part. 
This kind of team does not seem to lie very well matched ; 
and though not very fast, it appears to, do pretty well on 
these narrow, crooked streets ; and then I should think they 
were perfectly safe, few accidents occur from runaways. 
Though the inquifiition has been abolished for many years 
the progress of the people is fearfully slow. The country 
through Belgium appears to have originally been a bog, or 
muTsh, reclaimed by drainage and embankments; the soil 
is productive, the crops consisting principally of rye, wheat, 
oats, and barley; they were harvesting the two former; the 
grain is cut by hand with sickles, and apparently every 
straw is saved ; the women do much of the work in the 
fields. It is hard to tell where one farm leaves off' and 
another begins, as they have no fences, and but lew hedges. 
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Their grain is sown in small patcliea, of from one-lialf to 
two acres. No corn is raised here; scarcely any in Eng- 
land, and I believe none at all in Scotland ; and certainly 
never can be if this weather is a fair sample of their Bum- 
mers, for it ia, one would think, too chilly to produce any- 
thing but a cold ; still, potatoes are extensively cultivated, 
and every inch of ground is made to produce as much as 
possible. The country resembles a series of gardens, more 
than farms. The houses, which are usually low, are built 
with a yellowish brick, and covered with tile. 



23.— Arrived at Brussels at 11 o'clock a. m. This is 
a city of some 200,000 inhabitants, and the capital of Bel- 
gium, The houses are principally brick or stone, plastered 
or cemented on the outside, and painted a yellowish white. 
The streets in the older part are crooked and narrow ; the 
sidewalks being from twenty inches to three feet in width. 
This IS a great market for the manufacture of carpets and 
lace, and thei r production would be immense if all of these 
articles that bear the name of "Brussels" were really 
made hero. The laces are all hand-made by women ; and 
we may have some idea how scanty their wages must be, 
when a piece that requires their diligent tabor for one 
week can be bought for five francs— or one dollar of our 
money. It seems remarkable that they should work for bo 
little pay ; they would not be contented to do so one month 
in our country ; they would strike or go at something else ; 
hence this tnauufacture of spider-webs will never pay in 
America. If these women did not work so cheaply, and 
ibey would not if they could do better, of course this lace 
could not be bought at such low figures; then again, if a 
whole Brussels establishment, girls, thread, needles, and 
all were to be imported, anil the same goods m;iilo in New 
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York, they would aoon lose their cliarni, and the Brussels 
article be still sought for." But it is only rarely I thiuk, as 
cheaply as these lacea are made, that Americans can buy 
them at the factories at any great bargains ; and certainly 
not if tliey cannot speak or understand French, and go 
with a guide and interpreter who is to do all the talking, 
for there is a great probability that he will make more by 
the purchases than you will. In the first place you pay 
him for his services and the proprietor pays him for bring- 
ing a customer, and charges you two prices for what you 
buy. So, if you must buy lace in Brussels, go to the fac- 
tory alone ; and if you cannot speak the French language 
— this being generally spoken here — you will usually find 
some one about the establishment who can speak very good 
English. In the city hall the visitor is shown the room 
where, two evenings before the great battle of Waterloo, 
'-There wna a sound of revelry by niglit," 

as the ball was in progress when the news came that the 
French were approaching. In the art gallery they have 
many fine paintings ; some of which are twenty by thirty 
feet in dimensions. Some heinous representations of men 
being sawn asunder, torn with pincers, Ac, it is said so 
taxed the imagination of the artist that he became insane; 
and one might suppose from his work that this reqnired no 
great mental change. 



24. — Went to the field of Waterloo, which ia about thir- 
teen miles nearly due south of Brussels. The drive, for we 
went in carriages, though there ia a railway, is the finest 
for the distance I have ever seen. One road is bordered 
for miles on either aide with beech trees, planted at equal 
ea and to all appearances over a hundred years old. 
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Fur another two or three niUea there is an artHictal forest J 
of these treea, which, although their trunks are trimmed j 
up some thirty feet, stand so nearly together a 
the Bun's rays from ever reaching the ground. The c 
hined powers have erected on the field an immense pyra- I 
mid or artificial mound one hundred and hfty feet in height, 
on the top of wliich ia a monument with a massive lioi 
looking towards France. But any one who will take the J 
trouble to examine the ground must see under what a great j 
disadvantage the French fought. Had Napoleon occupied 1 
Wellington's position, the battle would have terminated i; 
his favour in six hours; but everything seemed to operate 1 
against him. It had rained the night before, and the 
ground he occupied to the south of the English poBition 
was low, and so wet that his artillery could iiot n 
three hours in the morning, during all of which time J 
Blucher was marching to Waterloo. Much of this plain, 
once enriched by the blood of nearly a hundred thousand i 
men, ia now a wheat field. The sunken road or deep cut ] 
of Ohain, in which it is said, in Ney's last charge at the J 
head of Milbaud's Cuirassiers, 3,500 strong, 2,000 horBeal 
and 1,500 men were plunged and buried alive, is ii 
longer to be seen. The hill or elevation in thefield through, j 
which it passed has been graded away to build the earthen I 
pyramid. The old buildings on the Hougomont farm, that | 
were not burned during the battle, are still standing, aa | 
well as the brick wall on the south side of the orchard, 
which the guide tells you was mistaken by the French for I 
a line of red-coated English troops, and it was well for those t 
troops that they were on the other side, for if there had ( 
been as many men as there were bricks in the wall, which I 
is fully a quarter of a mile in length and seven feet in j 
height, scarcely one could have escaped with his life, as | 
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but few bi'icks on the side of the wall iicst ti 
Frencli lines that do not, even iitjw, hear the marks of bul- 
lets. This wall was a great protection to Wellington's 
troops. They cut holes in it, through which they fired ; 
yet the French managed to get over it. The orchard, or 
at least that part of it now containing apple trees, less than 
of ground, was fought over and over again, and 
liere, it is said, at one time sis men ftu- several minutes 
£]Ught two hundred. A whole battalion from Nassau, 700 
iBtrong, were all killed here, and nearly one thousand more 
fell in this small apace of ground in less than one hour. 
It was not projjerly a battle, it was a hand to hand slaugh- 
ter. We looked down in the old well just below, into which 
we are informed after the battle three hundred corpses were 
thrown, and some of whom, tradition tells us, at the time 
were not dea<!. There is no water there now. Perhaps do 
one would care to drink it if there were. In speaking of 
this orchard Victor Hugo says : " Nearly all the apple trees 
are &lling from old age. There is not one that docs not 
show its cannon ball or ils musket shot. Skeletons of dead 
trees abound in this orchard ; crows fly in the branches ; 
beyond is a wood full of violets. Bauduin killed, Poy 
wounded, fire, slaughter, carnage ; a brook made of English 
Rtdood, of German blood, and of French blood, mingled in 
lAiry ; a well filled with corpses; the regiment of Nassau, 
and the regiment of Brunswick destroyed ; Duplat killed, 
Blackmann killed, the English Guards crippled, twenty 
French battalions out of the forty of Reille's corps deci- 
mated ; three thousand men in this one ruin of Hougomont 
sabered, slashed, slaughtered, shot, burned ; and all this in 
order that to-day a peasant may aay to a traveller: Mon- 
lieur, gi-im me three franen ; if yon like, I will ej-plain to you 
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pose that the grciit improveraeuta made in lire-arras bi 
this battle was fought wouh! add greatly to the casualtiea 
of an engagement. A breech- loading rifle or galling gun, 
that will throw more balls in five minutes than the old 
fliut-louk muskets used in tiiose days would in an hour.one 
would suppose would be equally destructive, and yet iu no 
engagement fought within the post century have so many. 
men fallen in proportion to the numbers engaged as were 
killed here. Thia was no doubt owing to the lines of both 
armies being so short, and the maasing or concentrating of 
80 many men in bo suiall a space. The mound, to which ' 
reference has already been made, is ascended by stone ■ 
steps, and the view from the top is very fine; but as we 
look out over these fields of waving grain, how calm and 
still is this bright Sunday afternoon compared with the 
ISth of June, 181.5, when the roar of 360 cannon and 
120,000 musketfl made the earth tremble. Many relics, in 
the shape of bullets, buttons, &c., are offered for sale here; 
some of these have probably been planted a few weeks, and 
some longer ; the crop appears quite profitable, and not at 
all difficult to raise; the bullets come to perfection much 
sooner than the buttons ; with a revolver these can be fired . 
into the ground and dug out in a very short time, while 
the buttons require time to corrode; and then it is often 
difficult to get the right pattern, but the supply seems to be 
inexhaustible and the trade quite brisk. But it is not pro- 
posed to write a history or tell anything new of Waterloo, 
weleavethia to writers who have never visited the field; one 
of our party, who was a paid correspondent for New York 
and other papers, remained in Brussels all of this day, but, 
neverthelees, wrote for one of those papers quite a graphic 
description of Waterloo ; had he gone there, he would not 
have had time to do this, and then, perhaps thirteen miles 
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away was about the ri^'ht distance for his vision ; some per- 
sons see objects better at a rlUtance. On our return we 
passed over a road built by Napoleon, from Brussels to 
Paris, a distance of about 160 miles; it is straight, well 
graded, and paved the entire distance with Belgian hloeka, 
like a city street ; and we donbt if in all Europe Napoleon 
has a finer or more enduring monument thau this. Brussels 
u often styled Paris in miniature, and much has been said 
of its beautiful women ; and we are obliged to admit we did 
Bee here one pretty girl ; whether she was a native or an 
Ameriean we could not tell, but will venture the assertion 
that more beauty may be seen on the streets of Washington 
in. two hours than can be found on the Continent of Eu- 
rope in two months, Paris included. 

35, — Got to Cologne at 11 a, h. Tbis is an old and 
onee a walled city. It is on the Rhine, and was founded, 
probably by the Romans, as early as thirty-seven years 
before the Christian era ; its population is about one hun- 
dred and forty thousand, and it is the capital of the Rhenish 
Province. Its great cathedral is one of its principal ob- 
jects of interest, and it is indeed a most wonderful struct- 
ure. The arched ceiling in the centre aisle is said to be 
161 feet from the floor, and its cross, if ever finished, full 
500. It is of Gothic architecture, -511 feet in length, and 
iiSl in breadth. In the church of St. Ursula, built some 
800 years ago, they show you what they allege are the 
bones of 11,000 virgins, slain by the Huns over 1,400 years 
ago for their faith in the holy Catholic religion. From the 
time these virgins are said to have been massacred to the 
laying of the foundation of this church, a small interval of 
some 704 years, the history of these bones is not very clear. 
That they have a large collection of human bones here is 
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very certain; whero they came from or to whom they be- 
longed remains in some doubt. In the "golden chamber" 
' are the coffin of St. Ursula herself and the skulls of a few 
of her most favored maidens, incased in silver. Just how 
ihey were enabled to distinguish her bones from any 
others, they all having been killed at the same time and 
buried 700 years before being exhumed and placed here, is 
what would naturally puzzle any one disposed to doubt the 
truth of the tradition ; besides, some of these bones plainly 
indicate the osseous structure of the male, and probably 
belonged to some soldier that had been killed in a battle 
that might once have been fought here. They also tell you 
that incased in ivory caskets they have the foot of St. Ur- 
sula, her hair net, and the iron point of the arrow that 
killed her. It may be interesting to the ladies to know 
that nets for the hair were worn over 1,400 years ago ; it is 
unfortunate, however, that this one cannot be seen, heace 
the pattern is lost. Bones seem to be highly* appreciated 
here as relics. The church of St. Geraon boasts not only 
of having the bones of that saint, but those of a small mat- 
ter of 6,000 Theban martyrs; and even the cathedral 
claims to have stored away somewhere the bones of tliree 
koli/ kings which Fredric I brought from Milan and do- 
nated to it in 1162 ; had he been able to find more than 
three of this kind of kings, they would no doubt have had 
an extra supply of bones. lu the church of St. Ursula 
they also assert that they have incased in crystal and sil- 
ver cylinders a portion of the whip with which Christ was 
scourged, a piece of the original cross, two thorns from the 
crown, and one of the water-pots that held the wine that 
Christ prepared fri>m water at the wedding at Caua in 
Galilee. That many believe thewe stories there is less 
donht than that they are well authenticated. There i 
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intooa bridge acruss the Rhine here, miide (if boats or 
a anchored or fastened near each other, aud pointing 

p and down the atream, on these timbere are laid and 
ffiianks on the top &s in other bridges ; what weight it is in- 
tended to sustain I did not learn; of course it sinks and 
trembles under its load, but, unless this is very great, not 
so much as to make it iioaafe. This style of bridge is now 

rely resorted to except in emen^nciea, and yet this one 

s been in use for many years. 

26. — Ijeft Cologne by rail for Bohii, and take steamer on 
f tiie Rhine for Bingen and Mayence, The Rhine is neither 
B wide or a, deep stream ; at least, no large boats are to be 
Been on it above Bohn. In many places its banks are culti- 
vated to near the water's edge ; and while nearly all are hilly 
and mountainous, some are so much so, and so rocky that 
nothing can grow. But every available foot of ground is uti- 
lized by the practical Germans, and the grape is extensively 
cultivated. Many strange and romantic legends are con- 
nected with the history of the Rhine — its ivy-clad towers, 
its rocks and bills ; nor is this to be wondered at, when we 
reflect that for so many centuries all this picturesque country 
was the abode of a superstitious and warlike people. One 
of the most famed of these stories is of the ivater nymph 
Lore, or Lorelei, who was supposed to inhabit the Lei, a 
high rock that rises almost perpendicularly from the water 
on the left bank as you ascend the stream, which is some- 
what narrowed, and the current quite rapid, at this point ; 
and the danger to navigation here, on this account, prob- 
ably gave rise to the tradition. This sprite was supposed, 
by her great beauty and plaintive singing, to lure boatmen 
into these rapids, where they were lost. A young count, 
perman, fell desperately in love with this fairy, and often 
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Oil sumnier'seveiiiDgs went to the Lei, to sing and playoi 
zither, whatever that was, in order to get a sight of her. 
On one of these occasions she appeared to him encircled 
in a bright light, which caused him to fall senselees; per- 
haps he only slipped on the rocks, and was senselees before 
he fell. Bat moth-like, he was not discouraged, and still 
returned in his boat to the serenade, till at last, Lore, no 
doubt becoming tired and disgusted with his music, caused 
the waters to rise; his boat was capsized, and he was lost. 
A small book, called the " Legends of the Rhine," filled 
with these stories, is oiTered on the boats for sale ; it is very 
possible that many are still disposed to accord to these le- 
gends more re8()ect than the enlightenment of this age would 
justify; but as long as children are taught some of the 
cradle songs of Germany, so long will they be perpetuated. 
The following verse will show this tendency : 

Their glooms Hguiast pule deeps of aky bold cuAle walls i 

shuwing. 

And through the Hhiidowy vuUey land the lovely Rhino is flowing, I 
But still I kuow tliut all iiiglit lung, whnre reeds nnd i 

quiver, 
The deadly Lorie coinlis her hull- beside the star-lit I'iver. 

But what has become of Lorio now, it is hard to tell, per- 
haps she has grown old, become tired of such s[>orts, and 
gone out of business, or been frightened away by the ad- 
vance of civilization; for there is a railroad up the Rhine 
now, and a tunnel through the rock over which, in the im- 
agination of the superstitious, she once presided. And then 
these old castles, that were once the homes and haunts of 
counts and knights, are now falling into decay. I like to 
see such ruins, not because of their antitpiity, but because 
the progress of ages has made them what they are ; and 
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ihat time, tlie great icouoclast, has dared to lay ita hand 
on the follies of men. And in a century or twu more, the 
lofty cathredals and costly temples will crumble before 
ihe same power. "The mill of the Gods grinds slowly but 
exceedingly fine." It is difficult anywhere to find finer 
or more varied scenery than on the banks of the Rhine 
from Coblentz to Bingen. Byron wrote — 



The Kbine still nubly fuoius aud Sovif, 
The charm of this cnchftnted ground ; 

And all i\a thuusoud turns diaolosc 
SonicTresher Ijeuutj varying round. 



I iroi 

^^^^P CobIeDZ,Qrtheca5tIeafEhreitbreit8tein,(" the broad stone 
^^^^of honor"), directly opposite the city, is called the Gibral- 
tar of the Rhine. It is situated on a high, rocky elifi', over- 
looking the river and town, anil is indeed a formidable 
looking place; yet it was taken and partially destroyed by 
the French in 1799. Bingen, at the mouth of the Nahe, 
is not a large city, it probably contains 8,000 inhabitants, 
who seem to be mainly engaged in the manufacture of 
wine ; and what else could they do with their steep, rocky 
hillsides than to cultivate the grape ; and who but the 
^^^B-Germans could have the patience to even do this. It was 
^^^^^ening when we steamed up to the town, and of course 

I 



Saw tho sunlight shine 
vine clod hills of Bingen — 
Bingea on the Rhine. 



27. — Stopped u few houra at Worms. It was here, in 

15^1, that Luther defended his position before the diet of 

_ Charles V. It is a <|uaint old city, with narrow, winding, 

,filthy streets ; was once quite historic, and contained five 
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times its [ireaent poimlation. Its citizens seem to put a high 
estimate on its bronKe statues of Luther and other Crermiin 
reformers ; but time will develop other iconoclasts, who will^ 
in their turn, demolish their idols; and so the world moves 
on. Their cathedral was founded 1,100 years ago, and of 
courae it is on exhibition for all strangers ; for any city on the 
Continent without a cathedral would be poor Indeed ; in fact, 
you hear so much of cathedrals that you become disgusted 
with the name, which a friend of mine got mixed with hia 
bill of fare; looking over this, and seeing nothing that 
suited his taste, and having heard of the "European plan " 
to serve anything called for, he ordered the waiter to bring 
him a " fried cathedral on toast." The astonished ijarcon, 
not knowing much of the English language, thought there 
must he a fool somewhere, but did not know whether it was 
himself or his guest. Arrived at Heidelberg at 3 o'clock 
p. M. This city contains some 20,000 inhabitants, but an 
American town covering no more ground would not have 
more than one-fourth this number. It has properly only 
one street, which is about three miles long ; the place being 
in the valley of the Nechar, and confined between the 
river on the north, and the Geisberg Mountains on the 
south. These mountains are in many places over 4,000 feet 
in height, and are covered by the " Black Forest," which 
takes its name from the dark green foliage of its dense fire. 
Heidelberg is noted for its university, founded some five 
hundred years ago; and from the appearance of its college 
buildings, one would naturally be led to the cducludon 
that any student who could receive a thorough education 
in these old halls, must be unusually bright; a young and 
growing mind cannot be expected to absorb useful infor- 
mation from, or even with, unfavourable surroundings ; no 
, dark, dusty, musty, illy ventilated building should 
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ever be occupied as a school room or collcf.'e; ediicatioD ia 
a. growth, it does not all come from books ; the school bouse 
should be a palace of beauty, surrounded with flowers and 
flowering shrubs; the mind sLould be made happy, and the 
young eyes see beauty everywhere ; it will teach them re- 

[ fiuement and self-respect; no wonder the students here are 
(i to fight; I felt like fighting myself, aa soon a^ 
;ir old dingy college buildings; this branch of 
^eir education seems to occupy about as much of their 

■attention as any other, for they have a hall on the opposite 

■«de of the river where they go to fight with swords; 

f the floor is stained with blood; their faces seem to suffer 
iiid they iuay be seen by scores on the streets, with 
deep scars, which they esteem as a great honor. Whether 
they require to be cut up in this way in order to get learn- 
ing in their heads, or not, I am not prepared to say; it no 
doubt makes thcni smart, at least for a few days; and carv- 
ing a lesson on the face may make it durable, but its nae- 
fulneas is scarcely equivalent to its coat. 



I 28. — Heidelberg castle must at one time have been one 
I of the grandest structures of the kind in all Europe. It 
stands on the mountain side overlooking the city and per- 
haps -WO feet above it ; and here part of it has stood for over 
700 years; defying time, gunpowder, and lightning, though 
all of these have left upon it their impress. The French 
blew up one wing of it in the sisteenth century, and it was 
afterwards fired by lightning ; so that it now is, and has 
been for a. hundred years, a magnificent ruin. Vines of 
ivy two hundred years old climb its walls, and trees as old 
wave their branches far below, and on the mountain far 
I above it, one of its towers, the top of which is reached by 
160 winding stone steps, is still in a -tolerable state of 
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preservation ; but few traces of its former grandeur now 
reitmin. One of its vaults was once used as a wine cellar 
and ill it arc three wine bins, or tanks, one of which is 
capable of holding 50,000 gallons, and it Is said to have 
Ijeen filled two or three times since it was constructed ; it 
is thirty-six feet long by twenty-four feet in diameter, 
made of wood in exact imitation of a barrel, the staves be- 
ing eight inches in thickness, Why do the Germans not 
fill it with beer? Guess they never get enough on hand 
at one time ; at all events it would not remain full long, 
judging from the way it disappears in the beer garden 
back in the grove. The castle has subterranean chambers 
and tunnels, with dark winding stairways, massive stone 
arches, and walls, some of which are seventeen feet in 
thickness ; these fill the beholder with astonishment but 
not with wonder that the same age that built the cathedrals 
should build these castles also — the former to solicit God's 
protection, the latter for their own in case the former 
should be refused. But the men who built these have gone, 
and five hundred years hence the coming generations on a 
western continent will point with pride to a grander mon- 
ument and relic of the past erected by their ancestors ; and 
that too not a ruin but a temple of progress and reform, 
a, cojintry's salvation— the free school-house. 

29. — AiVer a long but rather pleasant day's ride of 
over 200 miles from Heidelberg, by way of Stuttgart, we 
reach Munich, another old town of nearly 200,000 inhafa- ^ 
itants, and the capital of Bavaria. The country through 
which the road passes presents, in many places, the ap- 
pearance of a Western prairie; the absence of timber, ex- 
cept fruit and cultivated shade trees, adds much to the 
siuiiliirity ; no such thing as fences, and very few hedges. 
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[ are to be seen; no country school, and verj' few farm 
' bouBes; the people seem to live in vilhiges, and cultivate 
Bvery available foot of ground ; they sow and plant in nar- 
row strips, from twenty to one hundred feet in width, and 
from fifty to three liundred yards in length, a strip of wheat, 
another of rye, oats, clover, potatoes, and here and there a 
strip of plowed ground, with their varied colors, give the 
country the appearance of a landscape garden. Why tbey 
farm in this way no one can find out from me ; perhaps, 
because two or three liundred years ago their ancestors did 
the same thing; men at best are only old children, and 
learn by example, or what they are taught ; and as no one 
who knows a better way ever takes the trouble to instruct 
them, and would probably receive no thanks should he pro- 
pose to do so; unless some Fritz returns from America and 
tella them how tbey do things over there, they will, in all 
probability, keep up their present customs for a century or 
two to come. The crops appear to be good, and as this was 
just their harvest time, men, women, children, cows, aud 
horses were busy in the fields. But what they do with 
their grain is hard to tell, as no barns or stacks are to be 
seen ; they let it stand till very ripe, and then thrash it on 
the ground with flails, as American ikrmersdid their buck- 
wheat fifty years ago. These flails are oddly constructed, 
and their manner of using them is odder still ; four or five 
men and women will stand around the thrashing floor, and 
all strike at once; how they do this without striking each 
other's flails would excite the curiosity of a Western farm- 
er's boy, who had been taught in the buckwheat field to 
keep stroke with three or four others in rotation, but never 
together. As we near Munich spurs of the Alps are to be 
seen in the distance, their high peaks glistening in the set- 
ting sun, like giant columns supporting the blue. 
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m 00. — Tlie Iiuir river, on ihe Wnlu <>f which Maoich 

K^iU, U D'lt w) large as the Danube, which we croee at 

Blni nn the- vruy frum llcidellKrg ; its wat«r has a groeaish 

■|B«, ttnil ri'iiiiiiiU nnc uf tlie Green river in Kentucky. 

H|iriU!il Uii> lliijrnl I'Alnce to-<l&y, ^a<i, it being Satunlav. 

■he kinK** private Rallery of [laintingB was open xo tlio 

niblic- Thu iMilleotiiiu lis fine, but intensely German, and 

blth a Oernmu Kii*le who could nut speak one word of 

BEOi!l'i''>< "' tiiunm the »hotv was interesting. In the Xa- 

Huiml ArtUailtiry the paintings are more varied and bet- 

K||>. Ainiinipit iitliun they have a representation of the 

Eitrrendur uf ConiwatliH at Yorktown. The Stars ami 

n|,ritfM nr*) nil H^lit, but General Washington wuuM 

lj(« ""■! w know hiinu'lf. 'The. bronxe foundry here is quite 

■niiiiiiiN tliroii^lHiiit l\w world, and Home uf their work may 

W\tf doiiii ill WttHliinglon — the east door of the Capitol and 

pLftMit) ijj' l.iiieolii ill Lincoln Park, 'fhcy seem to be very 

giit»iMimodHtii>)(, and take great jileaaurein showing visitors 

tliroiltll' tliu Workii. TliQ gentleman to whom this duty, on 

lliia Doi'Hiliiii, wiia muigntid wiu iin Englishman, and his 

(,«pl«i>»l'""" wore ipiite satiafnctory. The statue itf Ba- 

yuHa I'* '^^ immonfle piece of workmanship of this kind; it 

tt.[ii><l* ■"■ ^" »li'vallon overlooking the city, and represents 

u fuvialx llttiiriii.>rii\vut!il with laurel, and, with the petlestal, 

in nearly uim hundred fi.*t iu lieight. The ii>;iire ia well 

,,riiport.i»m''l, niid the lioud large enough inside to hold six 

Minn ; tl''» '» touched by a narrow winding stairway, and 

llitt w-iiBiit U made with aoine ditlioulty. Itisadisappoint- 

,„„i,t to (illd thu viow NO poor, owing to the small size uf 

^li„ iijicnlngx; a liead ho large should have larger eyes. 

Tho nielul alwi. htmteil hy the sun, made it anything else 

timri a tionifortnlilu summer resort, besitles Iwing soniewliat 

^V-ngonm*- !"■ 'I"™ "'>i m t" f^""'' ^" "'*' ^"f' ''"' ''"" 
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we you to know thia, uuless you try it ? If any one trav- 
els with the intentioD of seeing all that is to be seen, he 
must expect to be often disappointed, and to come to the 
conclusion that very much that ia on exhibition is not 
I worth the admisBion fee. 



I 



31. — Spent this day also in Munich. The accomnioda- 
tiona attbeHotelBellevue are quite good for Europe; still, 
they adhere to the inexcusable custom, met with all over , 
the Continent, of having nothing for breakfast but hard 
bread, butter, and coffee or tea; and, as I drink nothing 
but cold water, of course my breakfast is rather slim. I 
am told they only bake bread in thia country twice a year, 
and then, I should judge, they always use last year's bak- 
ing, giving the fresh biscuit ample time to cool. At all 
events, it does not appear, from the evidence, that thia 
time in the year is anywhere near their baking day. Bread 
is seldom seen on the table, and butter only for breakfast, 
but hard biscuits are plenty everywhere ; they are oljloug 
in shape, aoniething like a cocoaiiut sawed in two, or a fuse 
shell, and not much unlike these in other respects. Sunday 
is a gay day in Munich ; beer gardens, shops, stores, 
churches, and theatres are all open — " you pays your 
money and you takes your choice." Soldiers are to he 
Been everywhere, either marching the streets with brass 
bauds, filling beer saloons, or standing on street corners. 
It would seem as though half the population of middle age 
were in some way connectetl with the array. 

August 1. — Leave Munich, up the valley of the Inn, 
by Brenner-Pass, across the Al|js, up, up, at a grade of 
over one hundred feet to the mile, through dark tunnels 
and hy yawning chasms, until we reacli an elevation id' over 
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4,000 feet, with ■mnuntniu p(*aks frowning down on us from 
every aide, whose bald hends hold in their gorges drifted 
snow that gliatena in the bright sunlight, and whose faces 
are furrowed by the torrents of many a score of centuries ; 
yet other heads, not so old, are white as theirs, and other 
faces have furrows, if not made by the cascades that have 
flowii over theni, serve as a channel fi>r many a flood. Is 
it the barren, draolate country that makes the journey so 
tedious? No town or village; not even a farm-house, or a 
place to put one, or the farm either, unless set on its edge ; 
and yet we pass cows oocaeioually, who cling. to the moun- 
tain side, and graze unconcernedly on the brink of a preci- 
pice that yawns a thousand feet below, and where, should 
they lose their footing, the vultures would find food already 
prepared for their young. Do these labourers along the 
railroad live in caves in the mountains ? If not, their 
fnthers probably did, for their appearance would justify 
the conclusion that they were not many removes from the 
brigands ; certain it is I would not care to travel this road 
on foot and alone. But we begin to descend, and by 
eleven o'clock at night, after a ride by rail of fourteen 
hours, arrive at Verona, in Italy. Who has not heard of 
Verona, the tomb of the Capulets, and once the home of 
the Montagues? An old city, situated on the banks of 
the Adige, and now containing some 70,000 people. But 
I am too tired to feel much interest in Verona to-niglit, 
after so long a ride ; in fact, would sell my interest in it 
very cheaply, but fancy a purchaser could not be found in 
the company that crossed the Alps to-day. 

2. — ^The places most of interest in Verona are the Royal 

Cathedral, the church of St. Zeno,the old Arena, the tomb 
of Juliet, and that of the Sealigeri, who lived ami ruled i: 
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yerona two hundred years before tlie Mwiitaguee and Cap- 



wr. 

'' cent 



"Thrice blest Veronal since the holy three, 
"With Ihoir imperial preBcncc, shine on thee; 
Honoured by them, thy treaeheroila site forgetfl 
The vaunted tnmti of "nil the CHpiilels." 

Again, in 1816, Byron writes: 

I have been over Verona; the araphithentre is wcnder- 

l — beats even Greece. Of the truth of Juliet's story, 

ley seem tenacious to a degree, insisting ou the fact, giv- 

a date (1303), and showing a tomb. It ia a plaiu, 

n, and partly- decayed sarcophagus, with withered leaves 

-In it; in a wild and desolate conventual garden, once a 

cemetery, now ruined to the very graves. Tlie situation 

struck me as very appropriate to the legend, being blighted 

■as their love. * * * The gothic nioniimenta of the 

diger princes pleased me." 

The cathedral, they tell us, has stood here since the ninth 
century, but that the church ia much older, and that its 
floor and foundation belonged to a raonnatery 1,400 years 
ago. The anipitheatre is alill older, and was built by the 
Romans before the Christian era. Some four hundred years 
ago a part of the outer walls was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and the remaining portion seems to be in such a good 
state of preservation that notliing else than this can pre- 
vent it from standing forever. The massive stone steps, or 
Beats, for they seem to have been used for both, and capable 
of seating 35,000 spectators, are still in position, while stand- 
ing room is afibrded for 36,000 more. The dens where the 
wild beasts were kept, as well as the cells ordungeonawhere 

,e gladiators were imprisoned before being called to face 
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theBeindeadlyc(jiiflict,renmin just as they were 2,000 years 
ago, when this barbaroua ciiatom atlurded amusement for 
70,000 Romaiia. But what a change time has made ; the 
gladiator no longer appears in tlie arena; the howl of the 
Numidian lion and the shout of the rabble are unheard, and 
these old ivalls will reverberate with them no more ; all ie bo 
iitill, for the life that gave them utterance has gone out forever. 
Coarse weeds now grow from soil once fertilized with life 
blood, and the frisky lizzard looks at you with his bright 
eyes as be hides in some crevice, seeraing to say as he retires 
in diaguat — " You do not belong to Verona, for no Italian 
ever diaturba us, the spider and the bat are our companions, 
and we hold high carnival here alone." The garden and old 
monastery, in whifh is pointed out the tomb of the Capu- 
lets, or of Juliet, are raoat sadly neglected, little or no atten- 
tion l>eiDg paid to them, broken trellises, with vines that 
have the appearance of having neither been triinnied or 
trained since Juliet died, weeds, beans, potatoes, and a few 
dwarfed rose-hushea, and fruitleaa trees cover the grounda, 
and if the place is ever put in a respectable state of cultiva- 
tion, it must be done by some one else than the nnappreci- 
ative citizens of Verona. The garden is enclosed by a brick 
wall, and contains about one acre of ground; this wall is 
some twelve feet in height and forma one of the outer walla 
of the old building, in which is pointed out the tomb of 
Juliet; another part of this structure is used as a depot for 
storing the cocoons of silk-worms. A sarcophagus in a 
small room, with stonewalls and door, is said to be the one 
in which the fair Juliet was laid ; the lid, if it ever had one, 
is gone, and so is Juliet, for no sign of her remains; there 
ia an impression of a human form cut in the stone bottom, 
but ivhether this was originally a tomb, a bath-tub, water- 
ing trough, or refrigerator fur cooling milk-pans i." hard 
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teU; there are holes through the aides near the bottom, 
and it is said water once ran through these, and that cen- 
turies after the tomb was constructed it was found tiie ac- 
tion of the water had decomposed and washed away every 
larticle of the remains. This may not be authentic, but it 
the story they tell, no one however is obliged to believe 
h unless he is so disposed. The old legend from which 
Shakspeare gets his romance is, that in the days of the Capu- 
lete this building was a monastery, that Juliet lived here, 
and that in order to see her, Romeo scaled the garden wall ; 
just how he did this docs not plainly appear, as the wall iu 
the inside is full twelve feet in height, but then the story 
loses none of its interest on this account ; he said — 
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forld without Verona walla. 



' And probably thought there was no world without these 
uden walls, and so had a desire to see the world inside; 
)ut said Juliet — 

"These ori'linrtl walls are high iind llard to climb.' 

Still he says: 

"■With love's light w 



;3 dill I u'er-pprch these walls.' 



Yet I am disposed to think these wings would have failed 
take him over this wall in time had the old man or a 
■T)iill-dog pounced on him from the surrounding shrubbery. 
But never mind how he got out, if he were ever in he must 
have done so, as he is not there now ; don't spoil the ro- 
mance, Shakspeare has told the story and told it well, and 
the play that has made this spot historic is here otiered for 
sale in three or four diiferent languages, and hundreds of 
I, principally of Araericans, are to be found on the 
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3. — Arrivei! at Venice last evening and went to our 
hotel in a gondola, from which we stepped intu tlie lioor. 
What a strange city in the sea! 



Tt has hut ( 



ailroad, and this has for two miles to he 



huilt — like the city — ^through the water, on piles. Venice 
now contains probably 150,000 inhabitants, though it was 
once much larger; it is evidently a finished town ; has seen 
its best days, and I predict that in less than 500 years 
more it will be uninhabited, though it has stood here, or a 
part of it at least, for probably 2,000 yeare.* 

In fact they show you, in the church of St. Mark, sculp- 
ture which they aasert was executed twenty-two centuries 
ago; two beautifully wrought columns of alabaster, ten 
feet in height and ten inches in diameter, are pointed to as 
having originally been iii the Temple of Solomon. The 
ashes, too, of St. Mark, the guide tells us, are here deposited ; 
and his tomb, or something that passes for it, is also to be 
seen. A tower (the Campanile or bell lower), completed 
nearly 400 years ago — some 600 years after its foundation 
was laid — stands near the church in the Piazzo San Marco, 
which is the only public square or park in the city, and is 
about 200 yards long by 100 wide. From the top of this 
tower, which is over 300 feet in height, a fine view of the 
city, the beautiful bay, and the Adriatic, with its hundred 
islands, is obtained, and it is stated that it was here that 
Gallileo conceived the idea that led to the invention of the 



* There hus recently been a propi>aiti(in to fill up all but ths 
gnknd canal, converting them into streets, and tn navignte It }>y 
Btcam. If there ia motipy enough availiibin in Ilnly tmio thit tha 
,.r the I'ity may he piwcrvcd. 
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Bcyj)e, And yet as high as thi- tOwer U Napoleon is 
said to have ridden his horse to the top. This at first 
thought niight seem to be impossible, but the stairway or 
passage leading to the top, iustead of being steps and spiral, 
is an incline plane, the grade of which is probably not 
over four inches to the foot ; it is full three and a half feet 
in width, and as the shaft is square and there is a level 
space or landing at each corner some four or five feet 
square, a horse could easily make the turn, and the floor 
the whole way is laid with bricks. In this eourt or square, 
as the old bell in the tower etrikes two, hundreds of 
pigeons flock to be fed. We sat waiting for the signal, 
having been provided with corn by the guide, and it was 
interesting to see how they knew the hour, tor scarcely had 
the sound of the last stroke died away when they came 
flocking from all directions. No one is permitted to kill 
or even to frighten them, hence they become quite tame 

I and will eat out of the hand. 

^ Every one has heard of the Kialto and the Bridge of 
Sighs, and the latter, with its surroundings, presents one of 
the most striking illustratious of cruelty anl barbar ty 
anywhere to be found. The canal, over whicl this arch s 
thrown, is about twenty feet across, and walled o both 
sides by high buildings, one of which, a large darit raaa 
sive stone structure, with square grated wind e as on 
the State's Prison. On the other side, and d re tly o\ p 
site, is the Doge's Court Chambers, where those raj sone I 
for treason were tried. In going from the j r son to he 
chamber they were obliged to pass through this bridge, 
though from the inside it has no appearance of a bridge, 
as it is a dark, narrow, stone causeway, with only four 
eiugularly constmcted places, two on each side, where light 

^ can be admitted. These openings are a cluster of diamond 
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shaped holcB, cut tliraugh tlie solid stone, and as the 
jtrisonere passed these, and looked out on the water be- 
neath, they sighed for their freedom, without hope for their 
lives — hence the name of the bridge. After their trial, 
^vhich was little else in miist instances than a sentence, 
they were taken to the dungeon below ; and this "infernal 
region," as it is well named, surpasses in barbarity the most 
fiendish conception of men or devils. By the aid of tapers 
we followed our guide down dark, narrow stairways to the 
arched caves or dungeons beneath. There are over twenty 
of these, perhaps ten feet square, with one round, small hole 
in each abouteight inches in diameter, cut through the mas- 
sive stone wall, to admit all the food and air to the pris- 
oner ; but no light, as these do uot open to the outer world, 
butonly toapasaageasdark as the cells themselves. Here 
between their trial and execution they were confined, the 
door being closed. From this they were taken still further 
down to, if possible, a still more diabolical dungeon, where 
no daylight has ever entered ; and after being tortured — 
the iron bars and staples for this purpose still remaining 
in the walls — to make them confess their guilt, which, if 
they did not, they were beheaded and thrown through a 
hole in the wall, down which they fell to a spot where a 
gondola was in wailing to convey the bodies to a certain 
locality to be buried in the sea. Byron says: 



:i!uii the UriOgeuf Sighs, 
a priaim uii each hand j 



I stood in Vc 

I saw from out the wiive her struuturos risu, 
As from tlie stroke of the eiichunter's wuud. 

A thouwnd years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a djing glory smiles 

O'er the far times, when many a subject lund 
liooli'd to the winged Lyon's mnrble piles. 

Where Yeniud mte in state, throned on her huiiditid isles. 
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The famous Rialto over the Grau<! Canal is a single 
stone arch of about ninety feet span, and pnibably the 
same hi width. It is divided into three narrow passages or 
walks, the middle one of which, the main thoroughfare 
and much the widest, is lined on either side with shoj>» or 
booths for the sale of fancy articles ; back of these, and on 
the outside of the bridge, are two walks; of course all of 
these are for foot passengers, for there are only two ways 
of travelling here — on foot and in the gondola. Near the 
Rialto is pointed out the house of Shyloek. It looks more 
like a prison than a residence; it is a two story, low, dingy 
old structure, with iron gratings in its small, square win- 
dows. It was here that Bhakspeare has the old Jew say: 



Siguor Antonio, 
In the Rialto ;uu 
About my moniei 



le ua<l oh, 



have rated a 
Had my iisa\ 



Opjwsite, and within ten feet of Shylock's house, is 
another old building, said to have been used for the first 
hank ever instituted. The house of Brabantio, the father 
of Deadeniona, wife of Othello, the Moor of Venice, is 
pointed out as we ascend the Grand Canal, the waters of 
which wash the marble steps at the door. How Rodrigo 
and lago managed to call on foot at this door, on the night 
when tbey aroused Brabantio to tell him his daughter had 
eloped with the Moor, does not plainly appear, as it can 
only be approached from the water ; but, then, it is unfor- 
tunate that we are sometimes so critical as Ui destroy the 
romance of a good story. There are no horses or carriages 
in Venice, and no place for them, or streets wide enough 
for them travel. I, however, saw two of the former on a 
boat, and learned that they kept two, perhajis these, on an 
■ island near by, and that children, who had never scon a 
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liorse, were taken tliere iiir that iiiirjiurie. The gondola ia 
the carriage of Venice ; there are over 4,000 of these, many 
families keeping their private conveyance as tliey would a ' 
carriage. The streets, for they have some dry streets, or 
alleys, vary in width from three to ten feet. These are very 
crooked, and seem to have no names. They are paved with 
utone, ns every foot of space is that is not built over. Not a 
tree, plant, or flower is to be seen anywhere, except what 
are cultivated in pots. The houses are built of stone below 
the water and brick above, plastered and painted the usual 
yellowiali white color, and covered with tile; they arc from 
three to five stories in height, and most of the floors and 
ataira are either stone, marble, or a kind of concrete just as 
hard and smooth. Hence, while there appears to be very 
little danger of fire, there seems to be very few facilities 
except water to extinguish it. It Is said that nearly 800 
years ago the houses were constructed mainly of wood, and 
tliat fires destroyed a large proportion of the city, including 
thirty churches; but, as fires are usually refining to cities, 
Venice was no exception, and very little wood is now used, 
inside or out, in building. Their drinking water, for some 
of them use it, is brought a number of miles by vesaels or 
by rail, I presume, as they seem to have no such thing as 
ivater-works, and put in cisterns, these are only free to the 
poorer classes two hours in the day — one hour in the morn- 
ing and one in the evening— and hundreds congregate 
around them awaiting their turn ; the crowd is so great as 
to reijuire the police to keep order, and many go away dis- 
appointed. Water ia carried through the streets by women, 
who cry aqua fredit; they have two buckets suspended 
from a stick across the shoulders, and the fluid is sold like 
milk, though juat how this is kept or sold I did not learn ; 
perhaps at regular dejwta for this purpose. 
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In 1177 the Pdi* prcsentei! tlic Diidgc Ziaue with a 
riny, and ordered him to have Venice married to the Adri- 
atic to show to posterity that the sea was subject to the city 
as a bride to her husband, and in that same year the event 
celebrated with much pomp aud ceremony. An uu- 
kl match ; we often hear of DeceJuber lieing we<lded to 
tay, but it is rure that any one as old as the Adriatic, be- 
a bride, but not straoge, perhaps, that in doing so 
ihe should select a partner a few thousand years younger 
tban herself; still, this diversity in their ages seems not to 
have made much difference, for the bride to-day appears 
as bright, clear, and lovely as she was a thousand years 
ago, while the groom shows unniistatable signs of age and 
decay. 



4. — Visited the art gallery, which is said to contain 
of the finest paintings in Europe, but the eye grows 
'eary of looking at so many miles of these, and at the 
inception of artists transferred to canvass. I do 
not believe I appreciate this style of art ; I would rather 
look at a live kitten than an imaginary dead Mailonna. 
Hence, I admire the human form in marble more than its 
fiiiadow on the cauvas, but the form by the " old masters " 
itliat breathes and speaks most of all. This afternoon we 
'Weut out on the beautiful bay to have our pictures taken, 
'-■with the city for a background ; the day was clear and 
tlbright— 

T!k- sci'lie WHS iiior,. beautiful f»|- i.> th<: eve 

Tbauifdajr in its prido liud an-a.vcd it ; 
The land treezo blew mild, and the aziiro-archL'd sky 

Seemed puix' ns tile ipirit that mnde it I 

The water is still aud clear as a mirror, and our gondolas 
Sritfa their sharp prows cleave it like feathery bilq\< ql^.^. 



■7" 
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sea i>i' ice. liiimlreds of jelly fish are here to be seen. 
What Btrsnge formations! They look like minature bal- 
loons with baskets attached ; they are well named jelly, tor 
they seera to be nothing else, but it is hard to see where 
the fish cornea in, for they are neither fish nor flesh ; they 
look more like a pumpkin cut in two in the middle and 
the two pieces fastened together with strings ; they doubt- 
less possess life, but is it animal or vegetable? They float 
here in the clear warm water like huge soap-bubbles. 
There are some rttuall islands out here, or perhaps they 
may be artificial, and, like the rest of Venice, kept above 
water on piles ; on one of these the artist takes position 
with his camera and takes in the whole group. Yes, that 
is the word, he takes us in ; keeps us standing in the hot 
sun until the picture is cooked, burned brown, and then 
calls that Italian art. but he gets his pay all the same. 
Why does not some American photographer come over 
here and learn these failures how to take pictures? We 
have three gondolas, each one is only allowed to carry 
four or Jive passengers; we are about two miles out and 
propose to pay the gondolier five frauks extra who beats 
the others in, but the race was not at all exciting, for they 
merely made a pool of the money and divided it equally 
l>etween them ; the day was extremely hot, and if there is 
anything an Italian knows how to do, it is to save himself 
and get paid for it. This night a serenade was given on 
the Grand Canal to the Queen who was spending a short 
time at the royal palace. Maggie is a great favorite with 
the Italians and her picture may be seen at every turn ; 
she is rather pretty— that is if she resembles her pictures, 
and it is possible she may, for they certainly should have 
one good-looking lady in Italy. They are usually dark 
and swarthy, go bare-footed and have a peculiar custom of 
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throwing black lace over their heads. " Beautifui Italku 
maiden," " lieaiitifiil Indian girl," bah I Perhaps the an- 
cient custom of the Carnival of Venice may still manifest 
itself in the display niade on such an occasion as this ; 
thousands of gondolas are out, loaded with sight-geers. A 
large, square, fantastic-looking boat built for the occasion, 
with awnings twenty feet above the water, and hundre<l8 
of colored lights of nearly every line, arranged in festoon 
form, carries the serenading party witli music, vocal and 
instrumental ; and, after receiving the Queen on board, we 
pass down the canal, which is about fiity yards wide, and 
which was covered for half a mile with gondolas so closely 
packed that there was scarcely room for the oars. They 
pressed hard against each other, while the scream and gib- 
I ber of the gondoliers, the strains of music, the bursting of 

' rockets, and the lurid glare of colored lights on the build- 

ings, while the moon, nearly at ite full, shed its faint light, 
all conspired to make np a novel scene like 6<jme enchanted 

I fairy land. Such is "beautiful Venice," a fraud on civil- 
isation. It was founded by fishermen, in a rude and bar- 
bBrous age, for their own protection from rapine and 
plunder, but the customs of our times have no use for such 
a city, and its decny, though slow, will be none the less 
ccr 
wn 



i certain. 
I wrote; 



Byron had this impression when, in 1818, he 



Oh Viiiiiee! Venice! when ihy luurblu wiilU 
Are level with the waters, there shall be 

A (Ty uf nutions o'er thy sunken halls, 
A l»itd Inment nlon)r the sweeping si^n. 



I PI 

^L bo 



5. — At 1^ M. to-day we leave Venice, by Bologne, for 
Florence, a warm and dusty ride by rail of nearly ten 
bours. Of the country between the two hitter places, n 
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disUiiii-e uf probably sixty miles, very little can be said aa 
BO little can be seen, owing to the fact that one-half the dis- 
tance ifi through tunnels in the Apennines, which rear their 
tall heads on every side. But what difference doe? it make 
to some tourists, whether they see the country or not, they 
(Id nut come for this, they come to have it said they have 
been to Europe, and to write letterB back for publication, 
and for which they receive sufficient compensation to de- 
fray all travelling expenses. They will play cheas all day, 
seeing, nor caring to see anything uf the country through 
which they are passing, and then at night copy from some 
guide book what some other traveller, whose eyes were 
open, saw and stated. If proprietors of newspapers only 
knew how their correspondents over here often obtain 
their information, it seema to me they would economize by 
buying a good guide book and writing their own " letters 
from Europe," in their own offices. I once saw a letter 
from Ijoudon published in a Western paper, in which the 
correspondent gave an extended account of the trial and 
matyrdom of John Rogers. This was fresh and interesting, 
particularly to one who had seen all this in his echool primer 
when learning hia ab — aba ; but it was perhaps as original 
as a majority of what we see in letters from foreign coun- 
tries. From what could he seen of the country it appeared 
parched and sterile, perhaps the drought at this season of 
the year added greatly to this appearance ; here and there 
a peasant has built his hut in the hillside, and attempted 
to cultivate small patches amongst the rocks on the steep 
mountains; but how any human can be contented to live 
in any such way, is hard for an American to comprehend, 
particularly one who lias spent many years in the prairie 
countries of the West. But these pe<)ple have but few 
^vants, and fewer aspirati<jus, and these no higher than their 
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fathers ; the crucifix may be seen every few miles by the 
roadaide, and with this they are contented ; expecting a 
smoother country in the next world, they make no effort 
to better their condition in this. 

-"See Florence and die," is an old adage, the origin 
F which is hard to ascertain. la it because some have 
thought this surpassed al! other cities for beauty, or because 
it was ti good place to die, or where one would be likely 
soon to die if he attempted to stay for any great length of 
time. It is an old walled city, its history dating away back 
before the days of Tacitus, 1800 years ago, and the present 
capital of Italy. Of course our conveyance had to be baited 
at the gate to see if it contained any brigands or robbers, 
or if the city was in any danger in case a dozen Americans 
— thehalf of them ladies — should enter it all at once. The 
town lies in the valley and on either side of the river Arno, 
and contains about 168,000 inhabitants; but, like moat of 
these old cities on the continent, it is much less populous 
now than formerly, for in the fourteenth century a pesti- 
lence prevailed here that destroyed two-thirds as many'lives 
as it now has population ; it is almost surrounded by tlie 
Apennines whose smokey tops are seen in the distance. It 
is rather pretty, or has some fine scenery, and the Boboli 
Gardens belonging to the Petti Palace are a parmlise out 
of which no one would care to be thrown, particularly if 
afterwards he were obliged to cultivate for a living the dry 
barren mountains around here. Tliis seems to be the nur- 
sery of sculpture and painting, and the collection of art in 
the galleries is eo extensive as to weary and almost discour- 
age the spectator in his attempts to see them. Over two 
hundred years ago Gallileo, who lived near here for eleven 
I years, used as an ohservotory an old house that still stands 
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on a hill overlooking the city. The church of Duomo, c( 
menced six huodred years ago, is, it aeema, Still unfinished, 
as mechanics were at work on the south side ; it is a woDder- 
fiil structure, and its dome is said to be larger than that of 
St. Peter's at Rome ; the money that has been expended on 
it for the past five hundred years would of itself almost 
build a city, and feed, educate, and clothe the starring 
poor of Italy ; and yet within its sacred precincts may be 
seen the zealous devotee kjieeling on the marble floor be- 
fore a crucifix and muttering his prayers, while, at the same 
time, and within a few feet of him, the squalid beggar is 
asking for alms ; hut lie takes good care not to ask a priest 
or one of his swalous countrymen, for he has long known 
that goats pay better than sheep. So the world has gone, 
the more costly the churches, the more ignorance, super- 
stition, and beggary. Reverse, or transpose the language if 
you like, it is all the same, we must speak of things as they 
exist. 

7. — Sunday seems to be but little observed at Florence — 
stores and shops are open, and the unearthly yells of 
market venders on the streets, even till late in the night, 
makes it difficult to determine whether they have some- 
thing to sell or are mad and fighting, for their scream 
resembles the latter. I remarked to one of our party, one 
day in Venice, that two men were fighting a little distance 
from us. He said. Oh ! no ; that was only their maimer of 
conversing. I told him I knew nothing at all as to what 
their words implied, but I saw one choking the other, and 
that kind of language I understood ; it meaut pretty much 
the same thing in all countries. This day was clear and 
warm, and, as there had been no rain here for months, the 
vegetation in the parks was parched and dusty ; every- 
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thing looks old, and aa though it had been fiuiahed many, 
many years ago, and the most of the inhabitants appear as 
though they were glad of it, as It left them nothing to do ; 
in fact, they themselves look as though they might have 
been completed about the time their town wa«, and that — 



I had mftdu n 



Mn 



w^. 



them well — they i' 



minaWy." 



8. — After a long, warm, and dusty ride of over 200 
lea &om Florence, we arrive at Rome, the Eternal City. 
The journey was tedious, with very few atops. A part 
the country through which the road passes appears once 
to have been the bed of the sea, but now resembles a garden 
or orchard, with hundreds of trees, each bearing a vine, 
but whether for this purpose alone, or the double one of 
bearing fi'uit as well, I could not learn, though they had 
the appearance of fruit trees; no fruit could be seen. 
Other portions of the country are broken, barren, and 
parched with drought, as it rarely rains here in the sum- 
mer months. The climate, though warm, is not oppressive, 
owing to ita dryness, and the nights are cool and pleasant ; 
the hilla are white with age, and their faces furrowed by 
many a weary century. No farm-houses are to be seen, as 
with us, which gives the country a very desolate appear- 
ance. Where and how the people live it is hard for one 
to conjecture in making a flying visit. They raise some 
goats, and cattle with immense horns that would discount 
even Texafi. Query: What has climate to do with the 
horns of cattle, or why do these grow so much larger in 
mild climates? Does the cold of winter dwarf animal as 
well as vegetable life ; not necessarily, else the cattle thei 



selves here would be 1 



; this is not the case. On the 



fontrary, thfy scarcely appear large enough to carry such 



^ 



a weight of horns. Does this prevent their growth, 

ia it in the breed, that, like some vegetables, all grow to I 

9.— Visited the Palatine Hill, the central hilt of the 
famous seven on which ancient Rome was built. Here 
crumbling to ruins you see the Palaces of the Coaara. And 
what ruins ! No adequate description of their immensity 
can be given, much less can we conceive of what they wers 
when 2000 years ago they shone in all their matchless 
splendor. Sixty-three acres built over with massive col- 
umns, arches, and halls, above ground; with subterranean 
passages and vaults beneath. Many of these had Iain fur 
centuries buried from ten to twenty feet by the debris of 
crumbling walls and broken columns; but within the last 
century they have been excavated, and you now have a 
.better idea of their magnitude. The Italian Government 
now has control of all these historic places, and a hired 
lackey with a sword clanking at bis heels, is constantly on 
the lookout from some nook in the old wall to be sure that 
no enterprising Yankee puts the whole thing in hia pocket 
and carries it off". I had a curiosity to investigate how the 
walls were constructed, and atterapteil to take a brick from 
one that was crumbling to decay, but was informed that I 
would be arrested in a minute, and concluded I did not 
want the brick. These old bricks are of a curious shape, 
being thinnei- and broader than ours, the measurements be- 
ing about nine inches in length, nearly five in width, and 
one and a half in thickness; a bad shape oue would think 
for strength — being liable to break with slight pressure — 
hut they are well burned and seem to have been thrown 
rather than carefully laid in the walls which appear to have 
been principally constructed with cement, built evidently 
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sections iu strong wooden or metal fnimea or crates, the 
width of the wall ; tlfese have been filled with bricks, 
fftonee, and pieces of niiirble, when the cement has been 
poured in so as to fill up every space and crevice, and when 
this has become set, as builders say, the crate has been 
moved and the same thing repeated ; many of these walls 
are from four to six feet in thickness, and more reliance 
seems to have been placed on the cement than on anything 
else, although stone and marble were used around the open- 
ings. Whether we have any cement now that iu durabilility 
will equal theirs of 2000 years ago, nothing but time can 
letermine. The Basilica of Caligula (Caius, Cfesar, Augns- 
18, Germanicus), built over eighteen centuries ago — some 
of the walls and arches of which are still standing — is prob- 
ably in the best state of preservation ; some of these are cer- 
tainly as much as seventy-five feet in height, and present 
now only the rude and rough exterior of what was once the 
palace of the Gods ; for Caligula decreed himself a God, 
and had sacrifices olfered to him. His horse too, history 
tella us, was stablod in this palace, fed from an ivory manger, 
made a member of the college of priests, and even consul ; 
it would have been fortunate for thousands of his subjects 
had they also been horses. But it is not proposed to re- 
write what others have written, there is nothing here now 
to tell this story, still the reflection will naturally pass 
through the mind when looking at these mouldering ruins ; 
nosign of life here now except bats, and one little cuckoo 
driven from its solitude by our intrusion ; all is slill, while 
around you, like the skeletons of some estinct race of giants, 
lie these frescoes, mosaics, columns, and crumbling arches 
•^magnificent in death. 

On seeing three or four young men on the street to-day 
in a state of iutoxiration, reeling, singing and screaming. 
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I expressed a:«tonbhnient that such conduct should be tol- 
erateil, saying to a citizen that were these men to act in 
this wav in anv American citv thev would be arrested in 
five minutes. Oh I said he, we think nothing of this here, 
these young men have just been drafted, they are to be 
mustereil into the armv in a few davs and it is the custom 
here for three or four davs before this occurs for them to 
be perfectly free from all restraint and have a good time. 
You see, said he, an officer is with them who will see that 
they do not injure themselves or any one else, but he never 
attempts to ci>ntrol them in any other respect ; their time 
is getting short now, and, when they are once mustered in, 
their frolic will be at an end until they have served their 
time. It is a strange custom and a strange appreciation of 
what constitutes pleasure. I thought of what Goldsmith 
has said — 

Thi" toilinsj ploa.<urt^ siokons into pain. 

Anil iho hoart disjMMulini; nski^ if this l>o jov ? 

10. — To-day I walkinl over the Forum whose broken 
columns had for a thousand vears been buried beneath the 
debris of accumulateii ages. I stoixl on the marble tribune 
from which it is saiil Brutus and Anthonv addressed the 
Uonuins after the assassination of Ciesar. This is an eleva- 
tion of about four feet running across one end of the 
Forum ; it is now only a few feet in width, though orig- 
inallv it no doubt extended some distance back in the form 
of a stage ; everything in and about the Forum is marble, 
even iU Hoor, and it had never been covered, as its name 
implies "open space.*' Some two hundred yards from this 
a spot is pointed out where the incensed friends of Caesar 
burned his body ; near by, too, on the left of the Forum, 
it is supposed Vir<rinius snatched the knife from a butcher's 
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'stall with which he killed his daughter. But the only 
auditor here to-day who witnessed these exciting scenes is 
the dumb cold marble, speaking only by its silence. 1 call 
the roll of illustrious senatora — Cicero, Anthony, Brutus, 
JjCasaiua, Cascii, Treboniiis, Legarius, Decius Brutus, Cim- 
and Cinn'a — but yet no respnuae. All is silent as the 
■e; the wall-flower and wild vine grow from the 
iced walls, while the cricket chirps where the voice of 
oiraged populace that surged aud swayed like the 
ives of the wild sea once breathed direful vengeance on 
the heads of the conspirators. For centuries the vandals 
have been at work amongst tliese ruins, parrying away 
the massive columns and statuary to build and decorate 
churches and other edifices; hence it is difficult to find in 
Borne a public building less than three hundred yeai-s old 
some parts of which have not been taken from a temple or 
Iding older still. The palace here of the King of Italy 
imposing exterior, and, even inside, is not as 
md as we might suppose, as he is said to have an annual 
LCome of some two or three millions of dollars, but it con- 
tains some very fine statuary and paintings, besides pic- 
tures in tapestry superior perhaps to anything of the kind 
to be met with anywhere, and, in my judgment, more 
natural and life-like than any oil painting by Rubens or 
Raphael. Rome has about 360 churches, and, ou an aver- 
age, three beggars for each church ; there are 4,4(>3 priests, 
cardinaIs,bisho))^, and friars, and 2,031 nuns; an ample force 
one woald thiuk to look after the spiritual interests of the 
irmer class; but these seem to prefer something more 
iporal — sight drafts or payment on demand. One of 
costly edifices, that of >?cala Santa, has inside a ni^m- 
of marble 8tei>s which they assure you are the identical 
from the palace of Pontius Pilate, up and down which 
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Christ walked, and which, they eay, are stained with hie 
blood ; no one is permitted to ascend them except on his 
icnees ; I did not go up ; thoy seem to be Italian marble ; 
Btill, they may have been shipped and re-shipped. In 
another church they show you piles of human bones that 
belonged to former monks. For many years, until re- 
cently, when a monk died he was buried in the earth in 
the basement of the church. This space was only large 
enough to hold about forty bodies, and, as monks seem to 
be indigenous to Rome, and the crop rather prolific, wlieu 
this burial ground was full and another grave needed, the 
bones of the one first interred were taken up and cleaned, 
and now hundreds of these bones are artistically arranged 
on the walls in the form of pyramids, stars, crowns, crosses, 
Ac. A strange use for nionlts, but — 

To what b&se uses may we rptum Horntiol 



Imperious Cdaar dead, and turned to clay, 

Mifrht atop B. hole to keep the wind away. ' 

11. — ^As everybody has heard of St, Peter's, we had set 
this morning to "take it in." It is probably the largest 
building of the kind in the world, being one hundred feet 
longer than 6t. Paul's at London, and in magnitude all 
others are totally eclipsed ; though, in beauty and richneaa 
of finish, 8t. Paul's of Rome outranks it. The top of its 
spire, or cross that surmounts the dome, is 426 feet in 
height, not ao high by 75 feet as the spire of the cathedral 
at Cologne. The ascent to the large dome is not difficult, 
but there is a smaller, and still higher one, reached by a 
uarrow, almost perpendicular stairway, or ladder, and the 
entrance to which is so small, as to little more than admit 
tiie body of a good sized man ; for my own jiart, tliis was 
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■ not of much importance, aa I reijuire ao little space, but it 
\ was interesting to see large, fat priests working their way 
I iip; the day was hot, and the lack of ventilation made it 
oppressive; but with iiats oft", and the perspiration stream- 
ing from their smootli faces, they puffed and blowed as 
though a full head of steam was necessary to get them 
through ; some got in, while others gave it up as a hopeless 
I task; they were evidently strangers, who had come a long 
Edistance, to see Rome, and St. Peter's in particular, and as 
Ptheir future happiness seemed so much to depend on seeing 
all therfiwas to be seen, the disappointment to the heavy 
weights was very perceptible, as they stood below and 
looked up the narrow passage or gave out half way to the 
top. I stood on the dome and looked out on the scene be- 
[ low ; any one who has done the same will know what I saw ; 
^ none else ever will. Here rolled the — 

Troubled Tiber, ehafing with ita shores, 

a in the days of Ciesar and Cassius ; the city spreading out 

n every side, dotted with church spires, columns, ruins, 

f and winding streets, presents to the eye a sight rarely seen, 

I and for beauty of this kind, never surpassed. Not that 

is itself such a beautiful city, it is not; but at such 

In great height, the unbroken view, stretching away even to 

6 Mediterranean, ten miles off, together with the stupen- 

k)U8, and unequalled ruins, makes the scene unlike others, 

md only such ae — 

The greiit Empire of Rnme ciiii fiirniEli. 

The interior of the building is a perfect encyclopedia of 
the Bible and the Catholic Church. Here are to be seen 
portraits, mosaics, bas-reliels, and statues, in marble and 
jbioam, of St. Peter, St. Clement, St. Ambrose, St. Angus- 
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tiis, St. Jerome, St. MichHel, St. Ley, aud all the rest of the 
Saints ; any one curious enough to know how many there 
were, would be as likely to get the iuformation here aa any- 
where; but not having corae here particularly to look up 
the genealogy of Eniperorg, Sainta, or Popes, I am some- 
what deficient in their chronology or clasaiScationa ; there 
have, I believe, been of the former, about 70, and of the 
latter 260. 

This afternoon we visited the Catacombs, and rode over 
the Appian Way. This road, about which ao much has 
been said and written, was made, it is thought, nearly two 
thousand years ago, by Appiua Claudius CVecus (whoever 
he was). It is a straight line for sixteen miles, but it is 
not, and never has been, graded with any skill or judg- 
ment, and, in beauty and durability does not begin to 
comjtare with the roail built by Napoleon from Paris to 
Brussels. It is so narrow that it is with great difficulty - 
that two carriages can pass each other, and is up and 
down hill, according to the natural lay of the land over 
which it passes ; it was originally paved with broad sConee, 
but is now only a hard, macadandzed bed. We pass the 
tomb of Seneca, on the spot where it is auppised he was 
put to death by the order of Nero. Some half mile from 
the road, on the left, is atill to be seenj in a good state of 
preservation, the Circus of Komulus, though the walls that 
remain have stood here for over sixteen centuries. The 
course on which these chariot ra es ere run was atrnight, 
and not over a ijuarter of a m le n extent the judge's 
stand, or a tower supposed to ha e been bu It for thia pur- 
pose, is still standing; also an arch under vhich, at the 
terminus of the race, the horses i assed 

Thi«e old Romans must have been a jolly set. Did they 
do notliing but war with other nations and amongst them- 
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ruD chariots, built churches, iind attend gladiatorial 

Jsxhibitbna ? The history of their times says little ofany- 

Jiing else. Yes, they built aqueducts, and the arches of 

P.Mme of these, still standing, are visible from this place, 

atretchiug away over the campagne to the hills beyond. 

How lonely and desolate everything here seems no«- ; how 

parched and barren even the very earth ? Some dwarfed, 

flowering thistles, with coarse grass and weeds, that afford 

pasturage for a stray goat, and amongst which the slimy 

lizard hides, though all the time, evidently, protesting 

against our trespassing on his dominions ; no other signs of 

life; not a house, not a peasant's hut; all is ruin and 

decay, and even the mind grows gloomy as it goes back- 

r ward to the midnight of the past. 

For sixteen miles outside of the walls of the city the 
\ Appian Way was once lined on either side with tombs, or 
, repositories, for the dead. Little conception of what these 
■were can be had from the name, but a faint idea may be 
gained by stating that one of these, still standing, and 
I built for one woman alone, covers more than a quarter of 
acre of ground, and is to-day, after having stood for 
r a thousand years, more than fifty feet in height. Few 
Lmen now care to spend so much money on their wives, 
Bother living or dead, as did these old Pagans, Let us 
Irgive them credit for their devotion to their dead, though 
Pthey may have had no well-defined ideas of any other life 
^thau this. 

The catacombs, some two miles outside the city walls, are 
R a. wonderfully gloomy and dreary place. Each visitor is 
' furnished by the old monk, who acts as a kind of sexton to 
I the church of St. Ignatius that covers the vaults, with a 
F' lighted wax-taper that looks like a piece of tapioca, and 
tdown we go througli the dark narrow winding passages like 
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a coal mine, cut thriuigli a strange kind of dark soft rock 
or Boapatone, iu which all along and branching off in every 
direction, excavations have been made just large enough 
for the human body, in which, after it had been deposited, 
a marble slab or panel with name of deceased, date of death, 
age, &c., closed up the opening ; and thus by the thousand, 
one above another, like shelves in a clothes press, or births 
in a sleeper, five or six feet in height, they disposed of their 
dead. Most of these remains now have been removed as 
well as the marble pannels, to other pIac«B, leaving the ex- 
cavations where they once were — still in the rock. Some 
of these bones in all probability are now doing duty some- 
where, as those of St. Luke, or some other saint, and I fear 
they may be so mixtd that some one may have trouble some- 
time to find his own if he should ever need them in a hurry. 



12. — To-day I walked through and over the walls and 
arches of the ColUseum, aud it spoke to me in the language 
of ancient Rome; it told of the eighteen centuries it had 
stood here, defying time and the destructive propensities of 
men, of the hundreds and thousands of lives that had been 
sacrificed within ila areua, to gratify the brutal taste of the 
100,000 spectators there assembled; of the- generations it 
had seen come and go, until its time-worn countenance plainly 
tells it has outlived its usefulness, and became a stranger 
amongst a race of men who know it not. All this and more 
in solemn silence was the story it told, aud though it has 
passed through so many changes, has been used as a quarry 
to furnish building material for other edifices, its old walla, 
which measureover 20,000 feet in circumference, and where 
unbroken IfiO feet in height, still stand, and to unborn gen- 
erations will tell this story over and over again. Aud yet 
as old as it is, and the great number of churches and edifi- 
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contributed its coliimns and oruainenta to buUii, 
many blocks uf marble still reniainiiig, had evideDtly formed 
parts of structures of still greater antiquity, as their shape 
and carving had no relation whatever to the present build- 
ing, having in many instances been covered by the builder 
entirely from sight until'the ravages of time revealed them. 
Undoubtedly in its prime it was the greatest structure of 
the kind on earth, covering almost aa much ground as the 
largest of the Egyptian Pyratnida, being 620 feet in its 
greatest length, and 513 in width, and oval in shape. It has 
witnessed the reign of sixty Roman emperora, and all but 
three of its Pop€s, St. Paul probably saw its builders at 
work while living in Rome from 61 to 63, as it was finished 
in 79 A. D. It was 1400 years old when Columbus was 
born, and survives to look with cold and ailent indifference 
on the thousands of curious travellers, from a then unknown 
world, who croaa an ocean to see its crumbling form ; weeds, 
wild flowers, and vines, spring up from its arena, and trail 
from its walla. As it was without a peer in the past, it will 
be without a rival in the future, for the public sentiment 
that reared it, has, like its builders, passed away never more 
to return. Men made it what it was, and Time has made it 



Drove at midnight to see the Colliseum by moonlight. 
Int what can I say of the C-oiliseum? It must be seen ; 
to describe it I should have thought this impossible, if I had 
not read Manfred. To see it aright, as the Poet of the 
North tells us of the fair Melroae, one must aee it by the 
pale moonlight. The whispering echoes, the moonlight 
shadows, and the awful grandeur of the impending ruins, 
form a scene of romantic sublimity auch as Byron alone 
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could deacribe as it deaervea. This description is the very 
thiiig itself." — (^Matthew's Diary o/a« Invalid.) 

1 aCoud witbhi the ColliaeiuD's wiill, 
'Midst the chief relies of almiglity Home ; 
The trees that grew along the broken nrcllOd 
VTuved dark in the blue midnight, and the stti 
Shown through thu rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watch-dog bay'd beyond the Tiber, and 
More near,' from out the Ctenars' palace, came 
The owl'a long cry, and, intemiptodly. 
Of distant sentineli^, the iltfUl song 
Begun iiliil (lied upon the nentle wiud. 

Mmi/ml, .Uf in, .S'n-c i. 

Near tlie Coltifleum stands the Arch of Coiistantine ; it 
is in a remarkable state of preservation, though erected 
nearly l,(iOO years ago; but much of its fiue \vork was not 
executed for it, as ita enlumns, statues, and bas-reliefe be- 
longed to an arch of Trajan some 200 years before. The 
Baths of Caracatia, or all that is left of them, are, per- 
haps, more wonderful and indescribable than the CoUt- 
seum. The walla now standing resemble, at first sight, 
clay-baoka or hills ; the structure was a quarter of a mile 
square; its floors composed or covered with fancy-colored 
mosaics, tastefully wrought i» flowers and images, while ite 
walla inside were paneled with ditferent-colored marble and 
fine sculpture. These old Pagans then meant to keep clean; 
one of the lost arts to the Italians of to-day. The aque- 
ducts of Nero, some of the columns of which are atill to 
be seen, demonstrate their appreciation of water for bath- 
ing purposes at least; if they ever acquired the appetite for 
it in any other way it does not seem to have been very 
j^nerally transmitted. The manner in which they man- 
aged to beat water for their baths does not, from the evi- 
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dence reraaiuiug, very plaiuly appeiir ; but a large borly of 
ashes, in a kind of vault or oven, which, on an examina- 
tion I found to be from ivood, plainly showed that they 
had fnroaces for this purpose, and it must have required 
an immense quantity, as it is said IGOO people could bathe 
here at one time. Pitty they have not got such au insti- 
tution now, where they could eoak a few thousand of the 
natives over night aud rinse them out in cold water In the 
morning. 

Visited the Museo Capitolirio (Capitol Museum), and was 
somewhat surprised, on inquiry, to have pointed out to nae 
a thin, small, beardless face as that of Marcus Brutus, and 
another, not much larger, as Julius Ciesar, while a large, 
fine, strong face, with full beard, they say is Caius Cassiua ; 
and it occurred to me that somebody had blundered, for 
Shakspeare, who makes very few historical mistakes, rep- 

Ints Cteaar as saying to Antony— 
: 



ave men sbuut mt tlmt .iri! f.it ; 
Sk'ek-headud men, und sm:h us sUvp «' nigUto ; 
Tond' Casfiua has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thlaks too much ; such men are daDgeriiua, 

Pear him nut, Ciwaar ; he's not dangerouK ; 
u noljlf Roman, and well given. 

Would he were fatteri But I fear him not. 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
n as that spare. Cassiua ! 



But the bust here is much larger and finer looking than 

his own, besides a bust of Cieaar in another gallery has no 

, . resenibiance whatever to the first, so that but little reliance 

iilaced lu either; but, in the case of most of these 
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busts and paintuiga, mav not the artists have represented 
their own conceptions, rather than a resemblance. I fancy, 
if moBt of these personages were to return, and visit these 
galleries, they would require an introduction to themselves. 
But as it is not proposed to write a history of Rome, or its 
places of interest, space will not admit of a description of 
the Pantheon, or a hundred other Basilicas and churches, 
in one of which they claim to have the cradle of Jeaus, and 
in the well of another a Saint, it is said, poured the blood 
of 3,000 martyrs, who are buried under it ; in still another, 
called Sun Pielro in Vicido, from having received the 
chains with which St. Peter was bound, you are shown 
Michael Angelo's Moses, and it is his exact image ; at least 
we are to infer this, as it was executed by one of the "old 
masters." It is not, however, like most Moseses of the 
present day; it is of marble, rather above life size, in a 
sitting position, and has horns ; whether these are intended 
as part of the head-gear or not is not at all plain ; they are 
about six inches in length,and the size of those of a yearling 
calf. A story is told, I think, of Reynolds, the artist, who 
had painted a portrait of himself that was greatly admired 
by his friends; one lady, praising it in his presence, said 
it was so much like him that she kissed it; and, said the 
artist, did it kiss you in return? No, she replied, it did 
not. Then, said Reynolds, it is not like me. But no test 
can be applied to determine the similarity here, as the 
" oldest inhabitant " has no personal recollections of Moses, 
and we can only regard this as the artist's conception of 
him. If it is not " one of the mistakes of Moses," it may 
be of Michael's, for it would represent Nero or Christopher 
Columbus just as well. 

But I leave Rome in the morning. Good-bye,old fel- 
low I I will not expect you to return my call, you are 
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too old, and too set in your ways to feel at liome in our 
country, and, therefore, I shall never see you again. I 
have no doubt, like many another, in your younger days 
you were handsome; but timehaa been busy with his work, 
and the "noblest Roman of them all," has long since left 
you; in the noontide of your vigor you may have been im- 
mensely popular, but you are now behind this age, and ex- 
cel in nothing but ruins. May you renew your youth, and 
in the no distant future be peopled by a race of men who 
possess energy, industry, and enterprise. 

13. — The country by rail from Rome to Naples, a dis- 
tance of 150 miles, has, fur the most part, in August, at 
least, a barren and sterile appearance; is poorly watered, and 
in many places looks much like a desert, with mountains in 
the distance. The grape here, as everywhere else on the 
continent, is largely cultivated; but the grain crop would 
in our country be regarded as a failure. Naples is delight- 
fiilly situated, on a bay in the Mediterranean, of tlie same 
name, and thought to be one of the finest in the world. It 
is the largest, and by all odds the most live and stirring 
city in Italy. Its population is nearly half a mdlion, and 
it would seem as though there were a mixture of all nation 
alities, speaking, or rather screaming, in all languages If 
the dialect of northern Italy is a jargon, this is gibberish , 
a kind of hodgi-podge, or hash, of Greek, bpanish and 
Italian, boiled down, and seasoned with a little Latin. 
They shotit and yell at each other, and at their donkeys, 
that carry loads as large as themselves, in a kind of a 
double basket, as was the custom according to representa- 
tions in Jerusalem 2000 years ago, and some of these 
look as though they might be the same donkeys ; they seem 
f to have no way to guide them except by the tail — ttiis may 
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be an effective way tn steer, but one would think rather an 
unsafe position for the driver; it certainly would be with . 
a mule, or with a donkey that had jtny respect for himself. 
The women go bare-headed and bare-footed and the 
children go bare all over, except the babies, these are 
wound, or wrapped from head to foot like a mummy, and 
stuck for convenience under the arm, like a sugar-cured 
ham. Why don't they howl? I should think an Amer- 
ican baby done up in this way would make things lively; 
but when babies do cry here, dogs bark, or chickens crow, 
they do bo in English. The scenery, however, is beautiful, 
stretching as the city does along the water's edge and up 
on to the mountain's side, from which a fine view is had of 
the bay with its shipping, Mt, Vesuvius, and other moun- 
tains in the distance. Many suppose that the city lies imme- 
diately at the base of the volcano; this ia not the case; there 
is, of course, a good sized city, Ter re- Del- Greco, extending 
out to near the mountains, but Naples projJer is some ten 
miles away. This long narrow city, with the long name, 
once contained some lo,000 inhabitants. It has been a 
number of times nearly destroyed by the eruptions of the 
volcano, but the natives are so attached to their locality 
that it has been as often rebuilt. They are extensively en- 
gaged in the sardine business, and many of them look aa 
though it was only the small ones that were put up for 
commerce. Tapioca is also largely manufactured here; it 
is hung on frames to dry in the open air; whether doga 
and chickens facilitate this process or not we did not dis- 
cover, but many of the latter may be seen occupying the 
same bars, at the same time. If this information will add 
any to the appetite of tapioca eaters, I leave them to de- 
termine; I am not eating it now. 

In liMiking at Vesuvius fmm Naples, one can scarcely 
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aJize that it is so far away, or that the mountain is so 
nigh, until they observe that the top is often lost in the 
douils, which wlieii blown away leave only a column of 
white smoke that rolls olf as from an immense coal pit ; 
but at night, when the red flame shoots up, and the moon 
slowly rising reflects on the still smfwth waters of the bay, 
the scene is grand; and as for hours I sat and viewed it 
from the high balcony of the Grand Hotel Noble, I thought 
certainly this picture is by one of the "old n 



14. — I was agreeably disappointed in the climate of 
Naples at this season of the year. Who is it that has told 
ao many stories and falsehoods about the heat, impure 
water, Roman fever, and other nonsense, to frighten people, 
as they have about the malaria of Washington? Were it 
within two hundred miles of the latter city, people might 
come here as a summer resort. The mountain air, and the 
delightfully cool breeze from the bay, render the tenijwra- 
ture pleasant eighteen out of the twenty-four hours, and 
yet nine out of every ten persona, even of those who have 
traveled on the Continent, will tell you it is unsafe to visit 
Rome and Naples in July and August, or if you do you 
must avoid drinking water, and it is so strange that so 
many, and, from appearances, even some ministers, rather 
like to believe this. For my own part, I had long taken 
these stories with a good share of allowance, and was dis- 
posed to teat the matter for myself; so, instead of drinking 
no water, I drank nothing else, not even lemonade, tea, or 
coifee, and am well persuaded that those who pursue an 
opposite course, drinking wine and other medicated mix- 
tures, are here, as elsewhere, the beat subjects for disease. 
At the same time, I am not partial to the water of Najiles ; 
a peculiar, sotl, sweetish tsuste, and in i]uality does 
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not compare with that at Rome, and then their, ice is 
miaerably poor— looks like frozen snow ; it ia probably all 
manufactured, but it might be made less porous. 

In travelling on the street cars to-day we were surprised 
to hear the young man that drove the horses speak to us 
in real old-style American English ; he, as well rs everyone 
else here, detected at once that we were Americans, and he 
seemed pleased to meet us — felt as though he was at home 
again ; said he was from Louisiana, and was dreadfully 
tired of Italy; that he was going to return to the United 
States as soon as he could save money enough to take him ; 
the only fear I have is, he will die with old age before he 
accomplishes this. I suppose people do die here; certainly 
think they would ; can't well see how they could do any- 
thing else, and yet you never see a funeral or other signs 
of death; I was told they bury their dead in the night. 
It would seem almost certain, if the people of any Southern 
city in the UniteJ States were to live in one-half the filth, 
and in dark, narrow streets, eating and drinking miserable 
dlops as they do here, one-half the population would die 
every year, but a dry atmosphere is always healthy, whether 
cold or hot. They say it rarely rains here at this season 
of the year, but we were treated to-night to a thunder 
shower that was either a big thing, or there was a great 
amount of noise for a very small storm ; it must have been 
the echo or reverberation, from crag to crag, of the moun- 
tain, that forms a curve and I'ises almost perpendicularly 
above the city, that made the sound so terrific; it was ud- 
doul)tedly the most noise for the least thunder that I had 
ever heard. Every night, at this season of the year, in all 
the cities of this country, they give open-air concerts, with 
brass bands, on street corners and beer gardens, but this 
was an entertainment not down on the program, and v 
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&B loudest Italian imisie, at the lowest rates of ailmission, 
ever ofiered to the public. 

16. — Spent this day visiting and walking the silent etreeta 
of the once buried, and now partly exhumed city of Pompeii. 
It is about fourteen nnlea southeast of Naples, and four or 
fiye from the base of Vesuvius, Herculaneum is, or was, 
about three miiea nearer Naples, and, consequently, nearer 
the mountain. Sonje 2000 years ago Pompeii was partially 
destroyed by an earthqualie, from which it had not entirely 
recovered when, 200 years later, it was totally covered to 
the depth of from twenty to thirty feet by cinders and ashes 
from the volcano. The idea prevails lo a considerable ex- 
tent that it was destroyed by the molten lava that flowed 
frora the raonntaiu. This was not the case. The first shower 
that fell to the depth of six to eight feet, was, or is now, a 
kind of pumice stone, which, at the time of falling, was 
probably not heated ; it has the appearance of clay, or what 
had been mud, it is a light porous formation of grayish 
eolor, the particles varying in shape and sine, from that of 
jiA pea to a hen's egg. The supposition is, that for hundreds, 
' probably for more than a thousand years, there bad 
been no eruption of the mountain, in fact previous to this 
it was not known to liave been a volcano, vegetation covered 
its summit, and water stood in what had evidently been 

iCe a crater; in this instance the top, from the beat and 
frora below, was literally blown ofi', and this water and 
id, hardened by the heat, was the first to fall on the ill- 
city. The next layer of some ten or twelve feet, wag 
a harder and darker substance, a kind of cinder, which may 
have retained some heat even till it fell. Then over this, 
there is what is called ashes, but it is darker and coarser 
than this term would naturally convey. Tliej^e strutas are 
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easily seen where excavating has been suspended, the same 
aslayersof clay and sand can be measured in cutting through 
a hill. In this way the doomed city, with many of ita citi- 
zens, was buried, and so it has remained ever since witb the 
exception of what haa been uncovered. The Italian Gov- 
eminent has chaise of this work, and in their slow way of 
doing things, may never finish it. It is now more thau a 
hundred years since the first work was done; they are do- 
ing little or nothing now, and have not been for two or three 
years. If they will furnish the money, and employ Alex- 
ander Shepherd of Washington, he will finish the whole 
thing in about six months. That it is something of a task 
to resurrect a whole city, there can be no doubt, and at- 
tended with much danger from broken columns and fall- 
ing walls. The part already exhumed is perhaps about 
one mile in length by one quarter in width, aa well as the 
amphitheatre more than a mile distant. The same precau- 
tion is observed by the guards here that was so annoying 
at Rome; no one is permitted to carry anything a«'ay, or 
even to stoop down, except where the excavating is un- 
finished ; with this debris they are very generous, and will 
allow tourists to fill their pockets ; perhaps it is thought that 
in time they will carry it all away, and thereby obviatfi the 
necessity of carting, and I am not sure but a few hundred 
Yankees every year, with good sized pockets would get away 
with it almost as fast as they do. Many of the houses have 
been built with lava from previous eruptions from the moun- 
tain, and it is strange, this being the case, that it never oc- 
curred to any one that this was of volcanic origin, and that 
other eruptions might occur, These walls are finished on 
the outside with cement, and the same inside, but, in ad- 
dition, are either wainscoted with marble or frescoed. Much 
of the latter still remains, the cohirs still being bright. 
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'hile the repreaentatiriua i»f men, flowers, birda, &c,, are 
Fell executed. Of marble sculpture and columns there 
[jMems to have been no end, as the old Romans appear to 
lave had a weakness in this direction. The floors of many 
of their palaces, aa that of Glaucue, the tragic poet, were laid 
with moeaic, the colors and images still being bright, and 
numerous gamin are here watching their opportunity to turn 
a few centimes by heading off a party of innocenta, throw- 
ing dirt and ashes all over these floors, and by the time 
they arrive, be found industriously at work sweeping and 
cleaning this oH' again, and of course for this kindness to 
strangers tliey expect to be paid. I told the hoys tliey 
should be careful to get soil that was dry, it would sweep 
easier, and then the fraud could not be so easily detected. 

A great many relio and curiosities have been found in 
these ruins, a small collection of which are to be seen 
here, though the greater part have been removed to the 
museum at Naples, It is generally believed that the bodies 
of many of the unfortunates, in a good state of preserva- 
tion, have been exhumed; this is a mistake; what we see 
liiere are not bodies, but only casts in plaster. In one cel- 
ilaTjOrsubterranean passage, there are on the smooth plaster- 
ing of the wall the exact figures of four or five persons, 
who had evidently been overtaken, and buried alive, on 
their feet, and leaning against the wall; the moisture from 
their bodies had lett a stain, like a shadow, of their forms 
and positions ; and although these bodies have for many a 
year mouldered to dust, their photographs still remain. In 
one instance, a skeleton soldier was found at his post, the 
id still grasping, as well as bones alone could grasp, a 
1 another, two or three prisonere, with the shackles 
11 on their skeleton wrists ; and in still another, a 
ither, grasping her babe, the bones of lier wrists retain- 
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ing the gold bracelets she wore. The wet aahea, or mud, 
had so closely incased these bodies as to form, after they 
were decomposed, a mould, their exact image, in the same 
way that an impression is taken in damp sand of a pattern 
for a casting in an iron or bronze foundry ; into these cav- 
ities liquid plaster was run, and the impression taken, and 
in most instances so accurately as to lead spectators to be- 
lieve that these casts are the exact bodies encrusted with 
lime or cement. The streets are paved with large, hard 
blocks of stone ; some say lava. I doubt if it is, ae it is 
leas porous ; and while these blocks are irregular in shape^ 
they are much less so than lava would be likely to be, for 
this admits of no more polish or shape than a. cinder from 
an iron furnace; still, they are very hard; and some idea 
of the age of the city may be formed, when we find that 
these hard stones, by the action of chariot wheels, have, in 
many places, been worn into ruts from tliree to four inches 
deep. How many years would be required to do this 
would of course depend on the amount of travel, but it 
was done before the city was destroyed, 1800 years ago. 
These streets are narrow, the sidewalks lieing perhaps three 
feet in width, and some twenty inches higher than the 
streets proper, so that at the crossings stepping-stones as 
high as th&sidewalks are firmly set, about two feet apart. 
Thia circumstance, with others, goes far to establish the be- 
lief that their street chariots were not drawn by horses, 
but by men, probably slaves, and always iu the same di- 
rection ; the wheels running in the same groove would 
make it next to impossible for them to turn either to the 
right, or left, even if there was room enough for two ve- 
hicles to pass, which in many of the streets is certainly not 
the case. There doubtless was a time when these streets 
teemed with -the noise, bustle, and confusion incident to 
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traiie and traffic of a busy city, when love and hate, 
and Borrow, disease and death, occurred here in their 
al order; but the hum of the busy hive haa long since 
been stilled. And how still ! The silence even eeenis op- 
pressive. A cemetery may well be called a city of the 
dead; but here is a dead city. No life but the lizard and 
the cricket ; the former by dozens, frightened from their 
hiding place, seek another more secure, while the latter, 
that chirps in autumn admonitory of the year's decline, 
here as plainly tells us of a city's death. These perform 
die sentry's dnty now, and keep watch with the silent stars 
■over its dreamless slumber. 



16. — The great event of this day was the ascent of 
Mouut Vesuvius. This is accomplished principally by 
carriages some twelve miles from Naples, requires about 
eight hours, and costs six dollars for each person and as 
much more as you wish to make it. At the terminus of 
the carriage road — which is very good and safe, but neces- 
'«irily very crooked — we are drawn, by a stationary engine, 

ime two miles further up an incline plane, at an angle or 
le of about six inches to the foot ; and here the great 

mble of the journey commences. Guides are plenty, 
who propose to assist you in various ways, for-five francs 
'each ; pull you up with straps or even carry yoii. Some 
employ these guides and some prefer to go it alone. A few 
of our comjiany got strong sticks — for which they charge 
half a frank (10 cents) — and concluded to ascend the cone 
*bout one hundred feet above. Seeing one of the guides 

irt, I concluded to follow, but soon found myself in 

dangerous situation — probably the fellow had led me 
s on purpose ; the lava from a recent eruption was hot, 
the crust in many places so thin as to be easily broken 
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with my stick. Over acres this was of a bright yellow 
colur, thiclcly encrusted with sulphur, the smoke and 
fumes of wliich were so strong as to be almost suffocating ; 
BO I concluded to fiud a cooler and safer place, and to dis- 
pense with this fire and brimstone as long as possible. 
Arriving at the base of the cone, or chimney, we climbed 
slowly up. The asccut is so nearly perpendicular and the 
sides nothing but a kind of loose ashes or cinders, that 
gives under your feet like pebbles or sand, you slip back 
about one foot in every three. Finally we reach the top and 
look over into the seething, boiling crater, still some fifty 
feet away, but near enough to be satisfactory to most of 
us. The volcano for a number of days had been angry 
and threatening, and just at this time, whether for the 
benefit of the party or not, was giving a slight exhibition 
of an eruption ; huge volumes of white smoke and red heat 
were rolling upwards, and every few minutes a rumbling 
sound would be heard, and an explosion of gas from below 
would throw thousands of red-hot cinders hundreds of feet 
into the air; most of these fell back into the oven to be 
again expelled. These cinders, when first thrown out, are 
much like melted glass when first taken from the crucible 
in a glass factory^tough and pliable. It is hard to tell 
whal these guides will not do for money ; so they will ven- 
ture near the mouth of the crater, and while a cinder 
that has lodged on the chimney is still hot and soft 
will press a copper coin into it, wait for it to cool, 
and then sell it to you for a franc, or as much more 
as they can get. After viewing this scene for half an 
hour or more, the showers becoming more frequent, and 
some of the hot cinders falling uncomfortably near, I 
was satisfied to call it even and quit, and to admit that 
in an emergency it was capable of carrying out to the 
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rifitter everything it luid ever proposed on the program. 
It ia undoubteilly the oldest and most inveterate smoker 
on record, and uses the largest pipe. The view from the 
top of the mountain is magnificent — the green bay of Na- 
, pies before you, the city to the right, Pompeii to the left, 
I and Herculaneum, or where it once stood, juBt below. A 
I painter may sketch this scene, and we may admire IiIb art, 
but it would only be a shadow. Here is nature itself — ma- 
' jestic, imposing, awfully grand. Give me something to 
love and admire that is greater and superior to myself, 
something that by the contrast and comparison will ele- 
vate mc, to always feel that you are superior to your sur- 
roundings, is liable to incite egotism ; but this is a perfect 
panacea for conceit, and whoever attempts its description 
I will only spoil it. Standing here, with the clear Italian 
I eky above you, with the snn slowly sinking below the 
t western mountain, making the shadows of the city length- 
r ened and mirrored in the bay, the smoke and glare of the 
I volcano for a background, the smooth, placid, tideless bay 
I stretching away as far as the eye can reach, the view Is 
■permanently photographed ou the memory ; but from this 
' negative no impressions can be taken ; whoever would pos- 
lesB it must himself set for the picture. 

Much has been said by writers about the beggars and 
lazzaroni of Naples, and particularly of those infesting the 
road to Pompeii and Vesuvius, and it would seem as if all 
I the cripples, the halt and the blind, had a monopoly of 
[the trade here; those who can run, or who have legs 
' enough to do so, usually follow your carriage, screaming 
1 and yelling, until another party is met coming in an oppo- 
[ eite direction, when they immediately direct their atten- 
I'tion to it, and follow, like a pack of wolves, until another 
, team is met, and so they continue. Then there are others 
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who cannot run, but whose principle stock in trade b< 



to be a loss of one o 



: limbs, and if one of these ia 
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more successful in hia calling than the others, it usually 
follows that it is because there i a less of him; bo that a 
beggar with but one leg has the advantage over the one 
that has two, but the one without legs outranks both, and 
should he have only one arm, or no arms at all, and be 
blind as well, the others stand a poor show; In this case 
he is usually the property of a joint stock company, or has 
a number of agents or partners; to be successful there is 
nothing like being adapted to your business. 

But I bid good-bye to Naples — a long and last farewell. 
If its inhabitants have made any progress in the laat 
eighteen hundred years, is it any wonder that Pompeii 
should have been destroyed ? Let me give you a little 
advice. We don't ask you to come to America — at least, 
not according to your present rate of development — for a 
hundred years yet; but prepare yourselves for this migrar 
tion by adopting the customs of Americnns who come 
amongst you ; abandon yonr miserable style of living, your 
villainous cooking, your hard bread and black coffee break- 
fasts, your senseless table d'k6le dinners, of which the fol- 
lowing is a sample: 

1. Suup (colored water, vegetaLle slup). 

2. Buildd fish and potutuoK (without xiilt m- butter). 

3. BoHSt beef nnd putatuea (li'irribly conked mid apieed). ' 

4. IJtriiig bonne (tu be eatctn alone, of course). I 
r>. Stewed chicken and lettuce in oil (chicken novur done snd | 

nonrly cold). 

6. Pickled peHches and grapes (spoiled). 

7. Riiw peiu'hea and pears (never good). 

8. Choese (no langiinge to do it justice). 
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Whole time clianging plates at table, one bour; uo 
butter, no salt in anything, and nothing coolced decently; 
hard bread, no tea or coffee; plenty of wine and lemonade, 
if paid for extra; and this ridiculous custom is not con- 
fined to Italy, but prcvaiJB all over the Continent; and I 
would only suggest, as an improvement on this folly, that 
each bean be made a course and each grape another. 
Why do you not give your guests something fit to eat, in- 
Btead of BO many plates, knivei^ and forks ? If in a com- 
pany of twelve eight should not care for sonp, they would be 
obliged to sit and wait till the other four had finished 
theirs; then their plates are changed all the same; but 
should these eight still not want fish and potatoes, and few 
who were not starving would be iikeiy to, they will again 
have to wait till the four get through ; and when, after half 
an hour's waiting, if anything should be served that is a 
little respectable, and you should be a few minutes behind 
the others in getting away with your share, no difference, 
your plate is snatched from under your nose, though you 
may not have half finished the only thing in the whole 
course you cared to eat ; and, bad as the dinner is, tlie 
breakfast is still worse, for you then get nothing but hard 
bread, butter, and coffee. 

Twain says the only thing that kept him from starving 
while travelling on the Continent was reading an Ameri- 
can hotel's bill of fare. The smart man of our party, who 
was always talking of the custard pies his mother made, 
and what a nice time he would have when he got back to* 
New York, seeing what he supposed to be a pie in the 
window of a restaurant, concluded to buy it, and have a 
course not down on the menu, all to himself, at the next 
i il'hGle. He was, however, very generous with that 
pie; and, had he known of just what it was made, would 
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pmbaWy have been more generous still. I did not indulge, 
but, from appearances, woujd judge the outside or crust 
was ulligator skin, and suppose the filling waa made to 
correspond. Wonder if he wrote a letter for pay and pub- 
lication about that pie; if so, I have no doubt it was quite 
as interesting and much more original than many of bis 
others, as it was something he actually saw, and of which 
he could find no description in the guide-books. 

But I must not neglect the natives. Why do you not 
give your guests soap in their bed-rooms, and use a little 
more yourselves ? Give them gas, too, for light, instead of 
yonr old tallow candles, and for which you often charge 
extra; cut down your bedsteads about a foot, so that no 
one may be killed by falling out ; have your hack and 
cab drivers stop their infernal din of cracking their long 
whiiis; put a bit in their horse's mouth, instead of a bar- 
barous brass or iron frame on his nose, cutting the flesh at 
every pull of the line; let your men have more ambition 
than to turn the crank of a hand-organ or the tail of a 
donkey; let your labouring men, what few you have, put 
on some clothing, and not go like South Sea Islanders; 
have your soldiers pull the chicken feathers out of their 
hats, quit playing the fool, and go to work at something 
useful; in short, have your country produce something 
more than organ-grinders, soldiers, priests, and beggars, 

17. — After a long and uninteresting ride of sixteen 
hours from Naples we arrive at Pisa, another old and 
played-out town of about 50,000 inhabitants, situated on 
the river Arno. The road from Naples to Gome has al- 
ready been mentioned, but the country from the latter 
city to Pisa is not very inviting; it would not even make 
a good graveyard, aud yet it looks as though it had only 
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been used for this for the past ccutary. As tlie itihab- 

itaate live priiifipally in villages, it gives the country an 

additional desolate and deserted appearance. Peaches, 

grapes, and olives are cultivated on the hillsides and 

hemp on the low lands ; upon the whole, a thousand 

or two acres of such in our country would be sufficient 

to bankrupt moat men. The absence, too, of singing 

birds, either wild or in cages, adds to the stitlness ; 

and yet it is not to be wondered at that anything 

with wings should not be found here. Bala, which 

are very numerous, are the only things that can fly and 

' still remain. Trains in this country do not atop for meals, 

OB with us ; you are locked in your car, and shipped like 

BO many cattle, ao that if you wish to eat anything you 

will either be obliged to carry it with you or telegraph to 

the next atatioii to have so many luncheons ready by the 

time the train gets iu. These usually consist of bread, cold 

I meat, and hard-boiled egga, the latter being almost the only 

I thing an Italian cannot spoil in the cooking; it is by no 

lua certain, however, that they may not have been 

f spoiled before. The door of your car will be unlocked 

f here, and passengers can get out for a few minutes, but they 

9t take their luncli into the car and eat it as they move 

I sloDg. 

Fruit, wine, and various trinkets are usually to be found 

F. at thcfie stations, but water is rarely met with. Almost 

I the only place where you are certain to find drinking water 

a in your bed-room. It is kept in a bottle, covered by a 

lumbler turned over the mouth, and fitting it cloady, 

I How often this water is changed in a year I never learned. 

18. — There is not much of interest to be seen in Pisa, 
■ except the leaning tower that every child has heard of. 
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It is well they have a leaning tower, for who would think 
of coming here on account of anything else. Many sup- 
pose this tower, which is almost" 200 feet in height, and 
some fourteen feet out of perpendicular, was originally 
plumb, but that owing to some defect in the foundation of 
one side it has taken this leaning position ; but this con- 
eluaion is not well founded ; the column was built just as 
it stands; the courses of stone as they are laid around it 
are precisely the same size on all sides ; but the foundation 
slanted, or sloped, when the first course was laid above 
ground, at just the angle required, and it was carried to its I 
full height in that direction. It is a fine piece of architect- 
ure; seven rounds or seven stories of marble columns, one 
above another. If the original design was to demonstrate J 
that it could be built in this way and still stand, the project 
has been a success ; but if to add to its beauty, it was a I 
grand mistake. It looks like a mud chimney built \ 
by crawfish ; you expect every minute to see it fail, and j 
feel that with a good pole you could push it over; and ; 
I wondered, as I stood on its top and looked below, if my | 
additional weight would hasten its fall, for its top is as ' 
slanting as the column itself; but I presume I affbctad 
it about as much as a sparrow would a leaning oak. There 
is an iron raiting around it, still, if any one L'an walk to 1 
the lower edge and look off, without feeling that it may , 
topple over, he is an exception. I did this, but thought 
how many centuries it liad stood here, and that if it fell at 
this time it would be the only way ray name would ever be ' 
associated with it, or remembered a hundred yeara hence; | 
but it showed no diapueition to immortalize me in any such 
way, and aa the old sexton was at the time furiously ring- i 
ing tme of its three huge bells without causing a perceptible i 
vibration, I concluded it might' stand a thousand years | 
longer, and that I could not wait to see it fall. J 
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The road from Pisa to Genoa, one Injndred and fifty 
miles, is a panorama of mountains, tunnels, and sea-side 
views; in some places it runs fearfully near the Mediter- 
ranean, and you are about to take in the situation when 
you plunge into a dark tunnel, and this occurs so often 
that you become disgusted, and for sheer spite refuse to look 
at anything when you again emerge to the light. 

Genoa, where we arrive at six o'clock p. m., is another 
Italian city of about 145,000 inhabitants, and as churches 
and cathedrals seem indispensable, if not indigenous to this 
country, of couree Genoa must have hers on exhibition. 

19. — This city, like most other Italian towns, puts in 
its claim for beauty, with its six-story buildings and 
crooked, narrow streets, along many of which you could 
not wheel a wheelbarrow and pass any one ; but there is 
one spot, the Catholic cemetery, or rather repository for 
the dead, a little way out of the city, that ia the most 
beautiful and novel place of the kind to be found any- 
where, and to whomever designed it must be awarded the 
merit of originality; I cannot see why it has not been 
duplicated, or at least imitated, in this country. As no 
conception can be had without seeing it, any attempt at 
description must result in failure. It is rare that grounds 
BO naturally adapted for such a purpose can be found 
sear any city, or, in fact, anywhere else ; there is a valley 
or plain of a number of acres of level ground that serves 
for the grave-yard proper, and here it is likely the poorer 
claases are interred, as nothing but low headstones and 
crosses are to be seen in it, but on either side of this there 
is a hill, the aides of which are terraced, each terrace hav- 
ing its roof or cover; you pass along these, like the corri- 
dors of an art gallery ; on one side are the vaults, and in 
&ont of these is placed the statuary, sometimes on the 
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opposite Bide of the walk, and at other times in a recess or 1 
arched vestibule before the entrance to the tomb. These 1 
often represent the death-bed scene of the departed — 
only a iife-size likeness in marble, but that also of every 
member of the &mily present in one group, all arranged in 
the position each occupied at the time of the death, with the 
expression of countenance and attitude, as if photographed, 
and it is likely these designs are all taken from photo- 
graplia. Sometimes the subject was a young lady; at I 
other times a little child ; some are represented as spirit | 
forms in marble as white as the driven snow ; no two are 
alike, and it m difficult to tell which most to admire; the 
names, age, &c., are inscribed on the tombs, and the whole 
thing seems more like a memorial hall than a cemeterj- ; I ■ 
venture the assertion that it is the most complete burial / 
place in the world, and ils statuary the tinest in Europe. I 
Say what you will of the "old masters," the moderns beat * 
them in everything — in design, in finish, in life-like ex- 
pression, and in the material used. Money is here lavishly 
expended by the living on tioee who, during their earth 
life, possibly received less kindness. For my own part, if , 
my friends are disposed to spend money for my benefit, I 
will accept it now; I am not certain it will be any great 
gratification to me to have it invested in a monument; I 
prefer present enjoyment to an uncertainty ; plant flowers 
on my grave, if yon will, but let me know that you are dis- 
posed to do so by giving me a flower now, while I can see , 
and enjoy it — while I can inhale its fragrance, and feel 
that the one you plant will every morning hold a tear j 
after the storms of life are over. 

For when I am gone, and my place is no more, 

And fiends have forgotten to weep, 
Tlie storm and tbo tempest will rage ns l>efiir( 

And howl o'er the spot where I sleep. 
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The sculpture and paintiugs in the cliurclies here are 
only a duplicate of what you may see in other places all 
over the continent ; they are principally representations of 
Scripture scenes and characters, and all wear the same sad 
and forlorn expression. What can be the matter with 
them? Has the creation been a failure? I wonder if 
theae are correct likenesses, and if these personages have 
gone to Heaven looking just as they are here represented; 
and I wonder, also, if it is necessary, in order to get into 
their company, to look just this way ? Happiness usually 
imparts a bright smile and a serene countenance, and a 
church should be a place to impart these ; but no one with 
such an expression can be happy ; and even to look at such 
paintings makes me feel like leaving my measure for a coffin. 
Let me get out. Think the artists must have had the dys- 
pepsia, and I feel its contagion. Give me the bright sun- 
light. Life is too short to be spent in the gloom of a 
prison. Let me have a flower or a singing bird, and hear 
the ringing laugh of happy childhood. If storms must 
come let the clouds be spanued with a bow. 

While out sight-seeing to-day the guide informed us we 

were but a short distance from our hotel, and if we wished 

to go no further it could easily be found by keeping straight 

[ down a certain street. I alone undertook the task. It did 

unot occur to me that it was impossible to keep straight 

1 down a crooked street, and I had not gone far till 1 fi>und 

f'Other streets branching off and turning round, getting 

}. darker and narrower. I knew that I was lost. I had 

missed my way many times in the forest and on the prairie, 

miles away from human habitation, but to be lost with 

thousands of people all around me was a new experience. 

But what good could they do me? They could not uuder- 

^ atand me or I them. It was little use to retrace my steps. 
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for it would be as difficult to find ray way back as to find 1 
the hotel, of which I had forgotten tlie name. I finally 
accosted a policeman, who had aenee enough to understand 
that I spoke English. He took me to a group of men, one 
of whom spoke to rae in good plain Eaglish, and asked nie i 
what I wanted. I told him I wanted to find the way to | 
my hotel, the name of which, however, I had forgotten ; 
but that there was a railroad station on the opposite side I 
of the street, and that this was not the one near the Co- 
lumbus statue, where the train from Pisa came in. I J 
thought with this description he would understand me, and i 
he probably did ; but he brought a mau who he said was 
an interpreter and guide, and told him to go with me. 
described the bouse so plainly to this fellow that I sup- 
posed he would have no trouble whatever in finding it, but 
I do not think he knew one half of what I said, for I soon ' 
found he knew very little more of English than I did of ' 
Italian. He led me through winding streets and dark, 
filthy alleys, so narrow we were obliged to pick our way to 
avoid steppiug on lean dogs aud ragged children. He 
would take me to a hotel to see if I would recognize it ; 
but when I would give him to understand he was wrong 
he would be off again at a rapid gait to another. After 
keeping this up for nearly an hour, by which time I 
thought we bad visited pretty much all the hotels in Cienoa, 
I became disgusted, and suspicious tliat the fellow meant 
mischief. We finally stopped at a house, the proprietor of 
which could speak a few words of English. He invited 
me into his office, and spoke to his clerk, whom I found to 
be an Englishman ; and just then it would not have been 
healthy for any one to have told me the English language 
was not so soft aud melodious as the Italian or French. I 
was in no humor for such foolishness. I tuld my new-found 
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r&iend what a time I had had. He said tliere was no 
trouble about it at all, that my hotel was tho Hotel de la 
YiUe, and that it was cioae by. Ho Buggeated that my 
guide would take me to it. I said no, T was never going 
to leave him until I saw the house. So I paid off my first 

I guide, who seemed much disappointed, and iu five minutes 
was in my room. But I had seen Genoa — yes, more of it 
than I cared to. Don't believe I like it. Do not wonder 
Columbus left it in search of another and better world ; 
thought I should do so though I were pretty certain to be 
drowned in the attempt. It seems to have a good harbor, 
and does a reasonable amount of shipping ; but they have 
a novel way of loading vessels. Sacks that appeared to be 
filled witli grain were carried on board on the backs of men 
in the costu me of the South Sea isl anders, which consists in a 
superfluous amount of nothing; and altogether I should 
My the city can make more noise for the amount of 

I buBinees done than any place of ita size on the Mediterra- 



20. — The country from Grenoa to Turin, a distance of 

I one hundred miles, is better cultivated than most parts of 

' southern Italy, and numerous farm houses give it a less 

desolate appearance. Stili no country school house ia to be 

seen either here or anywhere else iq Europe, so far as I 

could observe. Don't know how they get their education 

am inclined to think the article is not much in demand. 

In Russsia they send their convicts as exiles to Siberia ; why 

don't they send them here? Can't tell ; punishment too 

I severe poaaibly. Turin is an old city founded, they aay, 

[ over two thonaand years ago, and now containa aome 200,- 

f 000 inhabitants. What they all dn, or how they manage 

[■ to live, is one of the problems to be sol ved ; but they ahow 
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more tiirift anil inrtustry than is to be seeD in the cities 
further south, where the mildness of the climate renders 
their wants few, and where, if any one would buy the ward- 
robe of one-half the people for one dollar a head, he would 
Boon find himself hopelessly bankrupt. 

21.— One of the most remarkable features of Turin is its 
straight and wide streets; remarkable because it is such an 
old city. Perhaps no other of half ita age has either wide or 
straight streets. The question arises, was it originally laid 
out in this way. or owing to fires, has it been reconstructed ? 
An American so rarely finds anything abroad tJiiit is an 
improvement on what he has been accustomed to see in his 
own country that it is refreshing to notice a good idea 
when you see it. So lar, about the only thing I have 
thought favorably of was a grave yard; I do not know 
that the design of this has been patented, and whether or 
not would advise some Yankee to steal it ; I don't mean the 
yard, but the design. But I notice in the streets of Turin 
a style of pavement that must at once commend itself. 
The street car tracks arc, as with us, laid in the middle of 
the streets ; the pavements, too, as ours, between the rails, 
are laid with cobble stones or Belgian blocks, as is also 
the greater part of the street ; but in the middle of the 
spaces between the car tracks and the sidewalks there are two 
tracks of smooth cut stone, about sixteen inches in width, laid 
to correspond with the wheels of the wagons and carriages ; 
all going in one direction pass on one aide of the car tracks, 
and those in an opposite direction on the other. In this 
way the jar of riding over a rough street is almost entirely 
obviated, while the draught and noise are greatly lessened, 
most of the latter being caused only by the feet of 
horses on the rough stones. The iiavement is durable, and 
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, a decided auoeeas. The city has many fine squares, with foun- 
tainB and etatuary; most of these, as well aa the streets 
and public buiklingg, have ample space. The cities here, in 
general, are built as if there waa danger, in case they were 
spread over a little more ground, and not walled in, of 
their falling off the edge of the kingdom. Of course it has 
its cathedrals and churches, which they claim are iinsur- 
paased for beauty anywhere; many of these are undoubt- 
edly costly structures, their paintings and decoratious too, 
sold at their estimated value, would amount to a fabulous 
Bum; but were I to take an inventory of them, it would 

I reduce the price immensely. They tell you that in one of 
these, enclosed in an urn, they keep the identical handker- 
chief with which Christ wiped hia face while carrying the 
ss ; this handkerohief is not on exhibition, but they as- 
e you it is there. The aame story is told, however, of 

[ Bt. Peter's in Rome, as well as other places, making four 
of these handkerchiefs in Italy and three in France, or 

* seven in all, and this weakens the story somewhat. In 
Rome they show you Nero's tower, where it is said he sat 
and fiddled while the city was on fire ; but those beat in- 
formed say this tower was not built for 300 years after his 
death ; and this completely destroys the effect. It is a pity 
to spoil a good story in this way, but somehow we take no 
interest in the tower now, or in the handkerchief story 
either. This being Sunday, some of the places of interest 
were closed, but the churches were all open for inspection, 
and while they have no regular admission fee, they always ex- 
pect a franc from every stranger whose curiosity prompts 
him to enter. Two of our party of twelve usually observed 
Sunday by staying at the hotel and writing letters home, 
but the others concluded they had come to see what was 

^to he seen, and availed themselves of every opportunity to 
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do this, Turin, altogether, is rather an interesting city. 
but we leave 11 in the morning for Milan. 

23. — From Turin to Milan, about eighty miles, the 
country is better watered and better cultivated than any 
I have yet seen in Italy; some corn is raised, as well as 
broom-corn and hemp. Milan contains over 200,000 in- 
habitants, and, though a decided improvement on Genoa 
and many other Italian cities, ita streets are by no means 
so wide and straight as those of Turin. It has its royal 
palace, of course ; and, seeing one of these in nearly every 
city, I was led to inquire if they had a king in every town ; 
but it seems the king visits all the^e cities at stated times, 
and has a furnished palace in each. King Humbert is 
immensely popular with the Italian people, as well as his 
wife, Queen Margaret ; doubtless, partly because she is 
rather pretty; her likeness is to be seen at almost every 
hotel and public place in the kingdom ; we soon became 
familiar with it, and as familiarly called it Maggie. There 
are some seventy or eighty rooms in the palace here, all 
splendidly furnished; the ball-room has chandeliers of 
candlesticks, holding altogether 3000 candles; these are 
all in place, ready to be lighted. Why they still persist 
in using candles in this way, instead of gas — not only here, 
but all over Europe — is one of the things "no_ fellow can 
find out." They have gas on the streets, in hotel oflices, 
and often electric lights, but in their churches, palaces, 
and hotel bed-rooms, you see nothing but the dim candle. 
Perhaps, in another century, tliey may adopt kerosene, and ' 
in an additional hundred years resort to gas, so that when 
I return again I may find this improvement, while on the 
other side of the water we will be lighting the rest of the 
world by electricity, the old, yellow gas-lighls having 
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long been discarded. The Gallerie Vitlorio Emanuele here 
is a beautiful and artistic place ; it might be said to be a 
street roofed with glass. It is an arcade 220 yards long, 48 
feet wide, and 88 high, surmounted with a cupola 170 feet 
in height ; the statues of twenty-four dietiaguished Italians 
range along its sides, while its shops present every attrac- 
tion to the visitors. Why does not some enterprising firm 
get up something of the kind in some of our American 
cities? Buy both aides of a street for one square, roof it 
with glass, ^mit no teams, not even dogs ; it could be 
closed by glass-barred doors at night, and during the day 
those making purchases could do their shopping \vithout 
exposure to sun or rain ; it would seem aa though the rent 
of stores on such a street would amply justify its construc- 
tion. 



23. — Milan claims to have the finest cathedral in the 
world, and, for its si/e, it is probably the most costly struct- 
ure on earth. At anything like a reasonable compensation 
for labour, the expense of the marble sculpture and statu- 
ary, on the outside alone, would probably build four of the 
largest churches in America, and the work and finish in- 
side as many more. In a gilt circle in the arched ceiling, 
one hundred feet from the floor, they tell you is one of the 
identical nails of the original Cross. Twain thinks he may 
have found a bushel of these nails in various places, but 

F this is certainly not one of them, for it is not on exliibition ; 

L they only point to the spot in the ceiling, where they assure 

' you it is, and it is very possible there is a nail of some kind 
there. 

I gi-eatly doubt if another such temple will ever be 

L| built; certainly not, unless the race is describing a men- 
circle, which, in time, will again carry it into the 
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delusions and superstitioiia from which it now seema to be 
fast emerging. Tliey were having a funeral ceremony in 
one part of it at the time of our YiBit ; some Euaaian noble- 
man had died, and his body was to be Bent home ; a few 
priests, and perhaps a half dozen others, seemed to have 
undertaken the job, and were getting through with their 
work according to the specifications ; they appeared to not 
be at all disturbed by visitors. But why should they be, 
for there is room enough for a skating rink or a base-ball 
ground, without much interference ; and, as tor seats, they 
have no pews, as with us, in any of these large churches; 
but very little of the apace is furniahed with seats at all, 
and what few there are, are cheap, movable wooden benches 
with backs ; they are light and easily carried from one part 
of the building to another, as they appear to have different 
places for different exercises. Tiie inhabitants of Milan 
and of northern Italy display more energy than those further 
south; there is more travel here also, and more life; this 
may be owing to the season of the year, for if the hotels of 
Pisa, Rome, and Naples have no more custom at other 
times than during the month of August, their income can- 
not be much greater thau that from a first-claas peanut 
stand. 

They were having a fair here, and had been keeping it 
up for some months. It seemed to be an international 
concern, or at least competition appeared to be open to all 
Kuropean countries. The display was very fine ; that of ' 
silks and laces in particular would make a poor man shut ., 
his eyes and hurry along if his wife or his beat girl were 
with him. You could see here the diHerent processea of ' 
making silk goods, from the cocoons of the ailk-worii 
the weaving' in the loom, and some of this texture was sim- 
ply splendid. The fair appeared to be artistic as well as 
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mechanical aad agriculturnl. Chickens and ail kinila of 

domestic fowls by the hundreds, statuary, aud paintings. 

Yes, these everlafiting paintings. But what would a fair, 

or even a church, in Italy, be without them ? We found 

an Italian or a Frenchman, for he spoke both languages, 

as well as some pretty good English, who was very kind in 

describing the different articles, and appeared a little vain 

of his knowledge of the Euglish. He inquired if we had 

I seen the little ekeep that had come all the way across the 

tn from. South America? He said it was in the park 

' only a short distance away, and directed us how to find 

_ it ; but we became disgusted with the fellow's English when 

we found that instead of a sheep it was a small ship in 

which some crank had crossed the ocean ; but as the vessel 

waa not of much value, and the cargo of no great account, 

the risk was not very great. It would be a fruitless task 

to attempt a description of the various articles on exhibi- 

[" tion ; the collection was fine and very elaborate, aud the 

\ whole thing a decided success, unless it might not have 

Ben BO financially. To-night some of our party attended 

an exhibition at the arena. Just what the arena ia I could 

not quite understand, aa it was dark, and I could not see 

whether it waa walied in or boarded up like a base-ball 

[■ ground ; certain it is it had no covering, as the stars above 

e visible, and what seats they had were chairs placed 

I on boards on the ground. Neither could I tell what the 

' Stage was, or even the play, but that the fonner waa an 

immense affair there can be no doubt, as there were at least 

five hundred actors on it at the same time, including at 

.least twenty-five horsemen, who did not allow their horses to 

t stand, or even to walk, but who urged them at the top of 

' their speed. The play was a kind of pantomime or sham 

battle ; two or three batteries posted on an eminence or 
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hill in tlie distance kept u\> a perfect roar of cannonading, 
while the rattle of musketry from the surging and charging 
colunina below was continuous. Men fell by dozens, aud 
were carried on litters from the field, with their clothing, to 
all appearance, saturated with blood. There was a drum 
choir of sixty young ladles in uniform, who, at an exciting 
Btage of the jierformance, threw away their drums, each 
taking a musket and entering the fight with a vim. It is 
hard to conceive of anything more escitingor realistic. It 
was a success in every particular, and a play long to be re- 
membered. I am sorry I did not visit the place in day- 
light and see how it was possible to give such an eshibition, 
and how the stage was constructed, as well as the hill or 
elevation where the batteries were located. They seem to 
enjoy such things here, and appear to get them up more for 
pleasure than for profit, as the price of admission is very 
low, only one franc, or twenty cents of our money. 

24. — Arrived at Arona, on Lake Maggiore. This ie a 
dead town aud ought to be buried. It is much like the 
farmer's orchard that consisted of one scattering tree. It 
has one street extending along the lake, also a few alleys. 
I would not accept of it as a gift, unless I had a previous 
contract with some one to take it oCT my hands. The lake 
isalong, narrow body of water, resembling a river in many 
places, with low banks, while in others the mountains ap- 
proach the water's edge. The acooramodations here at the 
Hotel d'ltalie el tie la Poafe were the worst found during 
the whole journey. Its name was longer thau its bill of 
fare, and the drinking water furnished was perfectly awful. 
There was certainly no excuse for this, as the clear water 
from the lake, only a few rods from the door, would have 
been much better. The hotel-keeper contended it was 
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pufe to drink water at this season of the year. How did 
I he know ? He did not look as though he had ever tried 
I it. I strongly suspect he gave us the meanest water he could 
a order to induce us to buy his wine. But as we on]y 
stopped with him one day he did not make much by hia 
speculation. This, our last day in Italy, was idle, dull, and 
uninteresting— nothing to do, nothing to see, or to read, 
not much to eat, and poor water to drink, and aa unde- 
sirable as the contemplated all night's ride was i I was glad 
when the hour of starting came, and at midnight we left 
for the mountains of Switzerland in what they call a dil- 
igence, and which it would require a good deal of diligence 
to describe. Each vehicle is intended to carry ten passen- 
gers, Tlie body is constructed much like the old-fashioned 
atage-coach of fifty years ago ; then add a buggy-bed on 
behiiid and a carriage-bed under the driver's seat before, 
and with four or five horses attached, the odd-looking craft 
resembling a circus band-wagon on its way to meet an- 
other engagement isoif. Vfeekow atBreg to-morrow even- 
ing at four o'clock. 

25. — After an all-night and all-divy's ride we arrive at 
Breg, a small town on the Rhone river in Switzerland, at 
h the foot of the Tyrolese Alps. The Simplou Pass, over 
I which the road leads, is a beautiful panorama of lofty 
L mountain peaks, glaciers, cascades, and precipices a thou- 
Kisaud feet deep. Some twenty-five miles of the distance from 
1.ATona a railroad might easily be built, but the rest of the 
jway it would be extremely difficult, if not entirely inipos- 
[ eible. The carriage road, however, the entire distance, 
t nearly ninety miles, is good, and, for horses accustomed to 
I'travelling it, not necessarily dangerous. Whatever elae 
Ihey may do on the Continent, and through Europe geuer- 
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ally, in an awkward and bungling manner, they can, and 
do, build good roads ; but their diligences are unnecessarily 
cluniBy and heavy, being aloDe a good load for two horses ; 
then two men muat accompany each one on every trip — the 
driver and a man to look after the driver, and do the extra 
cmiting iu Italian. The day was clear and pleaeant, and, 
notwithstanding the fatigue of the night's ride, the journey 
was not devoid of interest ; we often walked a mile or two 
to rest the horses, as well as ourselves, and to get a better 
view of the magnificent scenery, which was nature in her 
unbroken wildness. Soon after arriving at Breg I saw at 
the hotel a gentleman, whose face appeared familiar, and 
Who, in a few minutes, spoke, calling me by name. I had 
known him, years before, west of the Mississippi, as a 
teacher and Methodist minister; he was making a tour of 
the country the same as myself, and we afterwards trav- 
eled a number of days togetSier. It was no more remark- 
able that I ahonld meet him here than that he should meet 
me, but, that we should thus meet so many thousand miles 
from home, was a surprise, and a coincident worthy of note. 
Your acquaintances never appear to so good an advantage 
as when you unexpectedly meet theni, far from home, 
amongst strangers ; you may never before have noticed 
anything particularly fascinating about their voice, but 
you are sure to make the discovery, after having for mouths 
heard little else than unintelligible sounds; it is like hear- 
ing one of your national airs, or seeing your country's flag ; 
it never looks so interesting at home as abroad ; you feel 
proud, and disposed to tell everybody you own it. 



26. — Martigny is another played-out town, with nothing 
to interest any one, except the Durand Cascades, some five 
miles up in the mountains. It is well for the town that 
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■ these cascades are there; they were there myriads of years 
before the town was, aDd prohably suggested the idea of 
building the town here, and they certainly seem to be the 
means, to a great extent, of keeping it up, for nowhere on 
the Continent have the hotels appeared to be better patron- 

I ized, and teams are much in demnnd to visit this strange, 

I Trild, and romantic place. Along the road at different 

I points you will notice the cross, near which is posted a sign 

;bat gives you to understand that there is a fine of so many 

F&anc8 for driving by it in a trot. I presiinie they mean as 

e do by our notices on bridges, " not faster than a walk." 

I At al! events, the drivers, eitlicr from a fear of the law, or 

I the devil, usually slacken their speed sufl3cient!y to satisfy 

the most superstitious. Why they do not require trains to 

come to a fnll stop before passing I did not learn ; no 

doubt they often have railroad accidents. After going by 

I carriage bb far as horses can travel a company has had 

I enterprise enough to build a foot-walk of boards on irons, 

le places fastened in the sides of the perpendicular 

, rock, directly over the yawning chasm, down which the 

water plunges and foams a thousand feet. For seeing this 

, great natural show a franc is charged, and the company 

, possibly do all they can to keep their walks and steps in 

safe repair, but in many places they are frail structures 

and show signs of decay, as the hoards are kept constantly 

wet by the spray, where the sun has not shown for a 

■ thousand centuries. All of these towns and villages seem 
I to have a plentiful supply of water from the melting snow 
i and ice on the mountains ; hence the warmer the weather 

the higher the streams are; and this appears to l)e quite con- 
venient, particularly for the washer- woman, as it is usually 
L unly a few rods from their doors to u stream. We in 
l-America hear mention made of "Swiss laundries." Per- 
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haps it might be interesting to know juat how these Swisa 
women do their washing. Having carried their soiled 
clothes to the stream, they wet the garment, soap it well, 
and nee a large rock for a wash-board ; that is, they wade 
in the stream, kneel, and rub the clothes on the rock ; and 
this is a Swiss laundry. It ia pretty large ; in feet, you 
are In it all the time you are in the country, though some- 
times you may be a mile or two away from where the wash- 
ing is done. Aa I sat on the porch of the hotel looking at 
these washer-women I observed one of the waiters go to 
the stream some ten yards below them and fill his pitcher 
with water for the table ; but some way I didn't feel at 
all thirsty, and then I thought this might be one of the 
places where it was unsafe to drink water. 

27. — The journey from Martigny to Chamonis, over 
the Tete-Noir Pass, by carriages or mules, is tedious and 
in many places narrow and dangerous, leading near the 
brink of a fearful precipice — a feeling of insecurity thai is 
in no degree lessened by having pointed out to you the 
places where other travellers lost their lives detracts 
greatly frojn the pleasure of the journey ; and I was 
often forcibly impressed with the anecdote of the lady who, 
on crossing a dangerous river, asked the simple mindod 
ferryman if they lost many passengers there. " No," he re- 
plied, "we generally find them." But here they certainly 
would not be worth much even if they were found. Every- 
thing connected with the road and its conveyances is the 
worst I have seen in Europe. The whole day is required 
to make the tiip, though the distance ia probably not over 
twenty-five or thirty miles. 1 would advise all young men 
who think of making this journey to do so on foot, as 
any event they will certainly be obliged to walk a part of 
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the distance and pay ten dollara for their passage besides. 
Then they can make the trip in much leas time than is re- 
quired for these mule-teams, and do so with much more 
safety even without a guide, though it would be best to not 
go alone, as in case of accidenta or robbers. 

This day was dark, cold, and misty, and we at one time 
rode through the clouds. It was interesting to see them 
form and float around and below us, but I felt no desire to 
take a ride on one of them ; thought for safety over these 
mountain crags I should prefer a mide. 

All through this section of country we noticed amongst 
the inhabitants an enlargement of the thyroid gland, known 
as goitre. Why it is so common here, particularly amongst 
women, it is difficult to determine. Many have attributed 
it to the use of snow water ; others to the carbonate of 
lime, magnesia, or silica it contains, very probably the 
latter. Certain it is that this disease, or rather patholog- 
ical condition, is so great in many iustances as to amount 
to a great deformity. The only way it would seem that it 
could be rendered endurable would be to consider it fash- 
ionable. If they have already done this, then some of the 
women here are certainly in the style, for their necks and 
heads appear to be of equal thickness. Can't say I admire 
this style of beauty. 

Chamonix is not a large town. It consists principally 
of mountains and cascades ; but people from America, 
England, and France come here to enjoy the fine scenery 
and to escape the heat of summer; and the latter they do 
efiectuaily, for fires and overcoats are indispensable 
toJay. But who would not feel chilly when every look 
from his window revealed raouutntns covered with snow 
and ice, though it might be, as it is, miles away ? But 
then thequitntity makes up for the distance. After Imik- 
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ing at it one matinctivciy courts the fire and calls for more 
wood, but fuel seems rather scarce, and seats near the fire 
greatly in demaud, It is a pleasure, however, to know 
that it is there, though the sight affords more relief than 
all its heat. 



y 



28. — Looking at one of the glaciers of Mt. Blanc to-day, 
I concluded to take a walk there, supposing it might be a 
mile or two distant, but, after having "been half an hour 
on the way, I sat down on a rock to discuss the matter as 
to whether the mountain was not moving faster than I was, 
as it certainly appeared fiirther away than when I started; 
but, keeping on over deep gulches, on slender foot-walks, 
beneath which the cascades from the melting snow above 
plunged and thundered, along winding paths, through pne 
forests, upwards and still upwards, for at least five miles, I 
at lost come to the brink of the gorge, which seems to be a 
deep groove cut in the mountain side, near its base ; this is 
probably a quarter of a mile in width and a hundred feet 
deep, widening and becoming shallower as it ascends, until 
there appears to be nothing but a solid body of ice and 
snow, resembling in its fantastic shapes an ice-goige on 
some great river; as this thaws away from below the 
heavy body of suow and ice above, having no support, 
slides or settles down ; this is the dreaded and dangerous 
avalanche, of which no conception can be formed without 
seeing the magnitude of this unparalleled freezer ; miles in 
extent, and thousands of feet in height, so far above the 
clouds that no one but an idiot would think to ascend ; it is 
nearly 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, 8,000 feet being 
about the snow-line ; some 8,000 feet of this mountain, 
then, is not only covered with perpetual snow and ice, but, 
for anything we know to the contrary, is nothing else. It 
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IB said that out of the thouaaiids every Bumraer who attempt 
ita aaeent only about fifty reach the top, and of these one- 
half never return alive ; it has thirty-six glaciers, sixteen 
on the north and twenty on the south, and from these water 
enough is constantly flowing down its aides to turn the ma- 
chinery of the world ; the noise from these cascades is not 
like the heavy, dull roar of Niagara, but resembles that of 
a spring thaw, when all the streams are swollen. This is 
Mt. Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe — fearfully and 
awfully grand. The rains and suns of countless summers 
have failed to melt or soften its icy heart; what little impres- 
sion they make during these summer months ia overcome 
by the snows of winter, and so these will never all melt till 
the "crack of doom," unless this cold, sedate monarch 
should some day wake up to the fact that it was a volcano. 
Wouldn't there be some steam and vapor, then, around its 
old bald head ? Wouldn't there be some getting out of the 
way of the flood ? The valley of Chamonix would be 
converted into a lake, and the village buried deeper in 
water than ever Pompeii was in ashes; but, as it is, Veeu- 
cela in its specialty of fire and smoke, while Mt. 
llanc is unequalled tor snow and ice. Tunnela, caves, 
and arches have been excavated in and tJirough the latter, 
and these, when lit up with lamps and candles, make a 
beautiful appearance ; of course this work was not done for 
the pleasure connected vntii it ; the admission fee of a 
franc was the incentive ; whether this kind of hotel-keep- 
ing pays or not is questionable, though most of their earn- 
ings must be clear gain, as the outlay is principally for 
candles ; their ice and water certainly cost them nothing, 
though the latter is by no means the national beverage. 
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29. — This morning a, large party started, as on every 
fair day, for the Montanvert, Mer-de-Glaee, or sea of glass, 
and MauvaiB PafH. This luountaiD, &om which these are 
viewed and crossed, is not so high, and more easy of access 
than Mt. Blanc; and as the trip can be made in one day, 
wliile the ascent of the latter requires three, provided you , 
survive long enough to make it at all, many prefer the 
shorter journey. It is true some of the trips on Mt. Blanc 
are not long ones, but they often terminate rather abruptly. 
This journey is made with mules ; price of each six francs ; 
guides are plenty, who propose to lead your mule for six 
francs more ; then they tell you it is impossible for you to get 
along without a long stick with a spike in the end, an 
Alpine stock, for the use of which they charge one-half 
franc ; they also sell you for a franc a pair of socks to wear 
over your boots to prevent you from slipping on the ice, 
though these are so thin and worthless that two or three 
steps usually tear them all to pieces. Thus equipped and , 
mounted, with women as well as men holding your mules, , 
with six littleaheep bells dangling from the old blind bridle, 
a fool to each mule, and Jnciudiug the rider, sometimes 
two, we start on our journey looking like a caravan of ' 
Arabs on the desert. The day was fine, not a cloud ia ■ 
sight; the high white mountain peaks glittering in the 
briglit sunlight like tall monuments in the city of the dead, i 
The distance to the head of mute navigation is about five 
miles, the path the greater part of the distance is serepen- 
tine, through a pine forest on the mountain's side. It is 
not necessarily dangerous, and yet lives are often lost in 
making the journey. On this occa,aion, shortly before ( 
reaching the top of the mountain, we came upon a number 
of persons by the roadside, surrounding the body of a large 
man to whom they were attempting to administer aome_ 
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Btimulant. I immeii lately dismounted, and upun going to 
the spot fiiund tlie man was dead. Aa none of his coni- 
panionB could apGak English it ^vas diflicult to get at the 
feota connected with his death, but from his appearance I 
inferred he had been subject to epilepsy ; that the fatigue 
of the journey, and great elevation, had induced an attack, 
causing him to fall amongst the rocks, producing concus- 
sion of the brain. Luckily this occurred near the terminus 
of the road, and thebody was carried byguidea to the solitary 
hotel that stands there overlooking the glacier ; and I would 
here warn any one affected with any organic disease of 
the heart, troubled with epilepsy, or having any predisposi- 
tion to apoplexy, against making a journey to the top of 
high mountains, as they will find their breathing so la- 
boured, and the heart and lungs called upon to do double 
duty, the circulation thus being greatly increased ; if any 
defect in these organs exist, the result may be fatal. 

One curious feature about this mule travel, or rather 
about the mule himself, is, that he thinks his judgment about 
the road of much more value than that of his rider, and he 
certainly does know how to save himself; the path being 
serpentine is steeper next the mountain than the outerside of 
the circle ; this the mule knows very well, and he would 
rather travel on the easy grade though he had to go 
further ; in doing this he will otlen walk so near the edge 
of the precipice that the earth will crumble and give way 
beneath his feet; and sometimes, as if to test the courage 
of his rider, he will reach over the cliff to uip the leaves of 
some bush that may attract his attention. On such an oc- 
casion, one of our party thinking his mule was certainly 
going over, and not being able to move him from his per- 
ilous position, concluded to move himself backward from 
the saddle over the mule's tail, lighting on the opposite 
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aide of the road, to the great amusement of the party, and 
relief to himself; he said he did not belong to the mule, 
and if hia majesty was determined to break his own neck, 
• he could do so without company. There is little use in 
trying to control these aiiimala, they are much like the 
people, they have a certain way of doing a thing, and will 
do it thatway or not at all ; you may scold, kick, and whip 
B8 much aa you please, but they have their gait, and only 
express their contempt by setting tlieir ears back ; then 
they are such experts with their feet you never know where 
or when you are safe; so they have things pretty much 
their own way, and if you do not like it you can get off and 
walk. The crossing of the glacier CMer-de-Glaee) with a 
good guide is neither difficult nor dangerous, while that of 
Mt. Blanc ia both ; it is not at the place of crossing over a 
quarter of mile in width ; the ice is white and very hard ; 
in some places crevices several inches wide are observed, 
auch as occur in large rocks ; how deep some of these are, 
there \b no means of knowing; they are usually filled with 
clear, ice cold water, as all that flows from these glaciere 
is; but the fall being so great, over the rocks, and a kind 
of gray, soft gravel, by the time it reaches the larger streams 
in the valleys, it in color and appearance resembles soap- 
suds. All the large streams bei'e are of this cliaraoter, and 
they foam and dash over their rocky beds with a current 
perfectly fearful. 

After crossing this sea of glass, any one wishing to do so 
can descend to the foot of the mountain by the M&uvals 
Pass ; this walk, a good part of the way, consists of steps 
cut in the side of the almost perpendicular rock, to the 
face of which, also, an iron railing or rod has been fastr 
ened, and which, from its smooth appearance, has receive<l 
mnny a warm embrace. You will find here and there 
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along this perilous journey parties, who purport to be 
workmen, cleaning or fixing the walk, for which, of course, 
they expect a few eeiiUmei, but whether they are tnaklDg 
it better or worse you usually do not atop to investigate. 
Ladies Bometimee descend by this pass, though it requires 
a good deal of nerve and a clear head, but it is wonderful 
to what estent this faculty may be cultivated ; you become 
so accustomed to climbing mountains, looking down chasms, 
and over precipices, that, iu some, caution gives place to 
recklesBness. For my own part, I never disposed of all my 
timidity; I thought a certain amount of it better to me 
than a life policy, eveu though some of my friends luight 
think differently. The view is picturesque and beautiful, 
provided you are not too much interested about your own 
safety to enjoy it ; one seldom sees beauty when 'his neck 
is in danger. 

30. — The journey from Chamonix to Geneva, a dis- 
' tance of about fifty niilea, is made by diligence ; the road 
is safe and good, and there is no good reason why a rail- 
road should not be built. All along this route, as on 
others through Switzerland, the natives have an eye to 
buainesa. Children sing tor you, or make a noise they 
call singing ; women sell you unripe pears and plums, 
while tui odd-looking genius posts himself by the roadside 
and blows his long Alpine horn, that you may hear its 
I echoes in the mountains ; this is all very kind of them, but 
I it is not merely done for their health — a few eenimes, if 
^ou plea 

Geneva is a pretty city of about 70,000 inbabitaota, sit- 
d on a lake of the same name, and on either bank of 
I River Rjione, in a delightful valley, with mountain 
a the distance, amongst which the bald head of Mt. 
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Blanc is still conspicuous, and as the raya of the sud, as it 
retires behind the western hilis, are reflected from ita aum- 
mit, it may well be discouraged that, while for a thousand 
centuries it has warmed and invigorated all else in nature, 
it has shown here to little purpose. A good deal of enter- 
prise and modem tast^ are exhibited in Geneva, and Eng- 
lish ia spoken in shops, hotels, and offices more generally 
than in any city, perhaps, on the Continent; what connec- 
tion there may be between the language and the energy I 
am not prepared to say. Besides, the citizens dress with 
more taste, and the ladies appear more civilized. It is de- 
lightful for a summer resort or a summer residence, and 
for this reason many come here from France, Italy, and 
England to escape the heated term in those countries. How 
the climate may be other seasona I have no means of 
knowing, but at this time it is quite cool, so that fires and 
winter clothing are not at all unomfortable. The manu- 
facture of musical instruments, particularly niusic-boxea, 
seems to be an industry here ; some of these are very fine, 
and in price vary all the way from 82.00 to S500 ; they 
have musical writing desks, musical bottles, and even 
chairs that play when any one sits on them. 

The manufacture and trade in watches, also, is exten- 
sive; but, owing to the high price, it is more than likely 
that many of those we see offered for sale in our shops as 
of Geneva manufacture were never imported; there is no 
good reason why a Swiss (ivatch) should be better than an 
American, the works are usually smaller and the price 
much higher than with us. Many Englishmen are em- 
ployed in the factories here, and to such an extent that I I 
am almost disposed to think that, since the American and I 
Bwiss watches have been, to some extent, superseding the I 
English make, English nianiifucturers have come here to 
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e watcbea for the London trade, for, as a rule, Eiiplish 
merchants and jewellers are honest ; they would not sell 
you a watch for Geneva make that was not, if they knew 
it, and they assured me here, as well aa in London, that 
they could not aucceaafully compete with America in the 
watch trade ; that we made a better watch for the money 
than they could, and yet people will buy watches in Ge- 
I neva, and take the chances of escaping the duty. Upon 
I the whole, I rather like Geneva ; perhaps it is because, 
, tliere being "more English spoken here, one feels more at 
home, though French is the prevailing language, not only 
here, but in most of the large cities of Switzerland. Their 
shops and stores are numerous and ivell supplied with arti- 
cles, ornamentiil and useful ; having occasion to buy a few 
steel pens they sold me Giilott's American make ; their 
mode of trading, too, is more like ours. All through Italy, 
if you buy an article for. Bay, three francs, and you give 
the shop-keeper a five-franc piece to change, he does not 
hand you back two francs, keeping three for himself, but 
gives you the whole five back again in small change, out 
of which you are to return bim his three ; this appears an 
awkward way of doing business, but it is the custom of the 
country. In paying for some washing at Rome I gave 
some money to the woman, out of which I expected her to 
take her pay ; she returned what I supposed to be the 
change, which, without thinking, I put in my pocket and 
walked off, but she followed me, keeping up such an Ital- 
ian racket that I concluded she must be a lunatic, who 
was juBt having one of her spells ; but a servant, who could 
speak a little English, gave me to understand the cause of 
her attack. A gentleman of our party gave a barber 
money for shaving him, and when the change, as be sup- 
I posed, was returned he put it in his purse and walked out 
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of the shop ; the barber followed, talking and scolding, 
which, of course, to our friend was all Greek. An officer 
was called ; the barber wauted his customer arrested, and 
he, in turn, demanded the arrest of the barber, but an in- 
terpreter finally made the necessary explanation. 

31. — They show you here the old church where John 
Calvin preached, and the house where he lived over 300 
hundred years ago. It ia an odd. old-fashioned brick 
structure, with steep roof and small window?, and by no 
means au inviting looking residence for a celebrated 
clergyman of the present day, though no doubt there was 
a time when it was thought to be palatial ; but I am in- 
clined to think if John were to return now he would not 
be disposed to occupy his old hovise until there were some 
alterations made on it. He would find that since it was 
built as much improvement had been made in dwellings 
as on the theology he preached, and he would scarcely 
know the latter. Whether he could well be considered a 
reformer, or whether the doctrine he advocated was an im- 
provement on that he condemned is a matter of opinion. 
Such men as he, Robert Knox, and Martin Luther, get 
people to thinking in new channels, and the agitation of 
thought is the beginning of wisdom, though change is not 
always either progress or improvement. • ' 

Ssptembor !■ — The country from Geneva to Berne 
is probably the beat part of Switzerland. The distance is 
150 miles, and the scenery up the beautiful blue lake of 
Geneva is very fine. Berne is not so large or so pretty as 
Geneva ; population probably 40,000 ; it is the capital of ' 
Switzerland, and, apart I'rora this, has for the sight-seer 
very little of interest, This day was dark, cold, and wet, 
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and as eome of our party seemed not to know what wu had 
stopped here for I suggested it might be to sleep, as the place 
appeared to be a success for this purpose. Of course, they 
have a cathedral on exhibition ; for what continental city 
has not? This is some 400 years old. But there is a sanie- 
nesa about the interior of all of thera that soon becomes 
tiresome. As uninteresting, however, as this city appears, 
the hotels are well filled with English and Americans, who 
keep it in the summer from going into bankruptcy. How 
the inhabitants subsist during their long winters I do not 
care to stay to find out. The climate at this season of the 
year is pleasant enough, but their cooking at the hotels 
ia inexcusably miserable, and this ap[iears to be universal 
all over the Continent. There is one dish you find every 
[ where ; it is more common than all others, and consists of 
' empty plates. I should think it requires about five liuu- 
dred of these at every dinner for a small party. It may be 
very nice to see the waiters with their swallow-tail coats and 
white aprons prancing round placing and replacing empty 
dishes, but I never saw a hungry man enjdy it much. An 
I American usually feels that bis life is too short to be spent 
n this way. He means business, and when he sita down to a 
table he wants to eat, and wishes it to be distinctly under- 
stood he is there for that purpose, and not to witness a cir- 
cus or panorama, and be obliged to wait on servants who 
ahould wait on him. 



2. — The first twenty-five miles from Berne to Interlacken 
' js made by rail ; then some ten miles by boat on the beauti- 
ful Lake Thune ; then again by railroad, on curiously con- 
structed double decked cars, that carry as many passengers on 
thetop as inside.ajid gives them an opportunity to throwsome. 
kf thing at the engineer if in case of accident they should want 
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the train stopped ; for nowhere in Europe, so far as I have 

seen, are there any bells un locomotives, bell cords through 
thecars a* with UB, or any other way by which a passenger can 
signal the engineer to stop, though on some trains they may 
have electric bells, but not one in ten persons would know 
how or where to ring them ; you are not only shut in your 
cab, but locked in, and if you should be taken sick, or 
should be locked up with a suspicious, disagreable customer, 
or a lady should find herself alone with such a travelling 
companion, I doubt if she would enjoy the journey very 
much ; and yet thia often happens, ns there is fretjuently but 
one or two persons in a compartment ; and the distance be- 
tween stations is often long and lonesome; and if the jour- 
ney should be at night, or through tunuels, so much the 
more interesting. They have no system of checking bag- 
gage through, as with ua; you must have it weighed like a 
barrel of pork, and registered ; and for this you are obliged 
to pay according to weight, distance, value, &c, ; this re- 
quires time, and in order to have it done you must be at 
the station long* before the train starts; it Is a dreadfully 
tedious custom, and one that would not be tolerated with 
us six months; butitisailof a piece with many others; itis 
usual at a station, after spending half an hour weighing bag- 
gage (luggage as they call it), for a bell on the depot to ring, 
then some fellow blows a little dog whistle, the engbeer's 
whistle is then Bounded, and the dog whistle is blown 
again, then the train starts; and though there seem to be 
about half a dozen or more conductors, or something 
of the kind, guards they call them, to each train, you see 
no more of them until you stop at the next station, unless 
one hap|}ens to crawl along the outside of tlie car and poke 
his head through the window, as they sometimes do to ask 
for your tickets. You liave no water or other accommo- 
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I dations more than in a common road carriage, and not 

h half as much, fur the latter can be stopped at will. But 

I they have a. custom here in Intcrlacken that beats all tlieee, 

f they tax every guest that atopB at one of their hotela half 

■ a franc every night, because a band ia playing somewlicre 

in their town, it makes no difference whether you hear it 

or not ; they say you might have done so, and therefore you 

) must pay the dime all the same. Their music is, I pre- 

;, going on now while I write, but I prefer to [wy my 

' ten cenla for the privilege of staying in my room, for the 

night ia wet, and so cold that I write with two coats on 

and am still far from comfortable ; but no wonder when 

you can see snow on the mountains in every direction. I 

congratulate myself they don't require me to go to hear 

their band play, as well as to exact the pay for it; the 

Intterisbad enough without the other infliction. lam glad 

I also that they do not expect me to pay for every uight I 

I have not heard it, or will not hear it in the future. 

3, — Interlacken is not a city, or even a large town, un- 
ess you count in the mountains; it ia a small village of 

I hotels, very pleasantly situated in a narrow valley, between 
the lakes Thune and BrieUK ; it seems principally to derive 

I ita support from tourists, who resort here to escape the 
heat of summer ; and this we are certainly doing to-day, 
for it is not only cool, but cold, re'iuiring a good fire, 
around which there appears to be quite a lively competi- 
tion for seats. What will become of these hotels in the 
winter is hani to conjecture; guess they will have to be 
closed, and their proprietors go to hunting the chamois on 
the mountains. It would seem as if this was a great busi- 
ness here, for they show you more chamois horns than 
there are goate of this kind in Bwit^erlaud; think they 
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miiBt have sonic way of manufacturing these, and if you do 
not know the false from the genuine, they answer every 
purpose ; they have them on umbrellas, cauea, and toys, 
and yet you rarely see any of these little animals that 
furnish so many bushels of horns. They kept one for ex- i 
bibition in a little shanty by the roadside up the Montan- 
vert, wliere they sold beer and wine, and charged you half J 
a franc for a sight of the goat ; some of the party invested < 
in both the wine and the exhibition. I preferred to stay ' 
with my mule; thought he was goat enough for me; think ' 
the chamois must have had the same idea, for it stood up | 
on its hinil feet and put its head and ueck out of an open 
window within a few feet of me, so that I saw the show on 
a free ticket. There are hundreds of the common domestic ' 
goats all through this cnuntry, and rather suspect they | 
furnish the trade with most of the ekatnoU iiotna ; they " 
seem to be indigenous, and rather a necessary institution, 
here, for what else but a goat could subsist on these barren 
hillsides; they eat the coarse verdure, and the natives eat 
them; a wise provision of Providence, you say; yes, rather 
lucky for the Swiss, but pretty rough for the goat. | 



4. — After two days of rain this morning is bright and 
clear, and the snowy peaks of the Bernese Alps glisten in 
the bright sunlight like crystal palaces of some Magi of 
the upper air. We start in carriages to visit the wonder- 
ful glacier of Grindelwald, AAer a three hours' ride up < 
a beautiful valley, with high mountains and cascades on J 
every side, we leave our teams and ascend the mountain 
still further on foot. The ice seems to be close at hand, 
but it requires a tiresome walk of an hour to reach it ; it 
appears clearer and harder than that of Mt. Blanc, but I 
here, as there, some enterprising genius, with an eye for ' 
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jHinesB, has run a tunnel, sonie eight feet high and six in 
width, a hundred feet or more into the solid ice, and lit it 
up with lamps; of course he charges you a franc for walk- 
ing in; he might just as easily have extended it a mile or 
two, for it would stand a thousand years, unless au earth- 
quake broke it to pieces. Why don't he start an ice-cream 
saloon in here? The ice would cost nothing, and goat's 
milk is plenty in the valley ; but the Switzer, like the 
Italian, thinks more about his wine, beer, and sour bread; 
the Italian cuis a slice of the latter and feeds it to his mule, 
and then helps himself I had formerly supposed a mule 
had some sense, but when I saw him eat that bread I tost 
all confidence in his judgment; an ostrich might possibly 
digest it, and might take kindly to it, if it had been a num- 
Iwr of days without a square meal of glass and old iron, 
but it looks kind of bad for a mule. Ladders can be had 
here to climb the glacier, and any one who wishes can 
break his neck for a small fee ; but for my own part, hav- 
ing but one neck, and no insurance on that, the induce- 
■ meiit is not sufficient to take the risks; besides, I had seen 
I about enough of glaciers to last ine the balance of my life; 
I whether one would be a welcome sight in the next world 
I or not, I can't say, but if I should ever encounter excessive 
I heat anywhere, I shall think of the days spent on these icy 
I mountains, and defy sunstroke. A few hours later to-day 
a young Englishman, by the name of Latham, lost his life 
here by falling into a deep gorge, and his body was not 
found till nest morning. I wonder this ice is not quarried 
out like rock, and shipped all over southern Europe ; there 
t is enough here to supply the world. This attempt may 
I have been made at one time, for some of the iron rails and 
f. cross-ties of iin old railroad or incliue plane are still to be 
I seen up the mountain. Why did the enterprise fail ? Was 
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there no deiiiaod, or could they make their artificial stuff 1 
more cheaply? Don't think they appreciate ice much ii 
this country, or water either ; if this glacier were of frozen I 
wine or lager beer, the whole mountain would soon ht 
in blocks and shipped away; nature made a great mistake 
in not furnishing a few cascades of beer and wine, instead 
of so much water — something that nobody seems to want ; 
wonder eveu if they ever utilize their spleodid water power 
for machinery, I see no mills or factories run by it ; yet 
the fall of some streams must be 1,000 feet to the mile, and 
scarcely any less than 100. A celebrated mountain, in 
full view from Interlacken, is the Jung Frau, or Young I 
Wife ; I do not think the title appropriate ; it looks too 
cold and distant; think old fraii would do better; from what 
it derives ila name I could not learn ; perhaps from some 
tradition, as this whole country ia filled with these. 

5. — The journey from Interlacken to Lucerne is made ] 
by rail and steamer to Brienz and by carriages over ] 
the Brunig Pass to Alpnacht. These carriages are curi- 
ously constructed ; they have seats on the top like London \ 
tramway cars, but, unlike them, have no stairways to get j 
up ; they carry a ladder, which every one who prefcn 
deck passage is obliged to climb, and when the craft stops 
this ladder ia again put in position for you, if ao disposed, 
to descend. It is a novel way, particularly to ladies, of J 
loading and unloading; but then they do things in a strange I 
way here. On arriving at Alpnacht, on the Lake of the I 
Four Cantons, we leave our double-decked overland I 
schooners for the steamer, and here on the shore of the I 
lake, at n little frame hotel, or beer saloon, a St. Bernard { 
dog acted as waiter or runner. He interviewed every pas- 
senger and gave them a hearty welcome and cordial L 
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tation to go in and have something to drink. We had no 
trouble in uadcrHtandiiig him, for hie language v!&b nat- 
ural, while that of the proprietor was entirely incomprehen- 
sible. I told thia very affable dog I was very much obligeil 
to him, but like himself I never drank anything but water ; 
Btill, he seemed to think I might go in ; he would go to- 
wards the door and look to see if I followed ; then return 
and again walk towards the house and look for me ; he 
had less trouble with some of the party, and succeeded in 
getting most of them inside ; the temptation to follow him 
wag very great, much more so than if he had been a paid 
servant speaking a language you could not understand. 
He did bis work well, and was so good natured about it 
that I felt disposed to give him half a franc, knowing that 
all the servants of Europe expect a fee. 

The scenery oyer the Pass is lovely — mountains, valleys, 
lakes, and cascades, all combined to make it unequalled 
in Switzerland, All day long you never lose sight of anow 

I and Ice — in some places hundreds of feet in thickness, and 
in others in isolated drifts in the mountain gorges. But 
the sight of this, together with the sound of sleigh-bells, a 
string of which the driver never fails to put on every horse 
in the team, reminds one of raid-winter, though the sun 
may be shining warm and brightly in the valleys. Ten 
hours are required to make this journey, and, as the day 

, was line, it was one of the most pleasant spent in Europe. 

6. — Lucerne is rather a pretty city of about 14,000 in- 
I habitants, situated on the Lake of the Four Cantons and 
f the Eensa river, and, like all other cities in this locality at 
' this season of the year, it is tilled with tourists for their 
health and pleasure. To-day being pleasdnt we ascend the 
t Sigi, a high mountain In sight of Lucerne, though eight 
i or nine miles distant. We reaeh its base by steamer on 
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the lake to Vitznau, and its top by open cars pushed up 
an incline plane of four inches to the foot by a curioUHly- 
constructed locomotive. The grade is fearfully steep, and 
it throws a chill over the pasBenger on looking out to see if 
the car is suspended in mid air or resting on something 
permanent. For five or eix weeks I bad schooled myself 
in looking down deep gorges and chasms, but my courage 
was taxed to its utmost here by sometimes not being able 
to see any bottom. The road, however, appears to be well 
built, and accidents rarely occur. The Rigi is not tjnite 
6,000 feet in height, and therefore below the snow line ; but 
being almost entirely surrounded by lakes the fine view 
from its top ia unobstructed by other mountains, and is 
superlatively lovely. This ia a great resort for tourists, 
and the hotels at the summit furnish accommodations for 
several thousands. In the summer they are well patron- 
ised, but during the long winters tbey, as well aa the road, 
must be dead stock. Many stay over night here to see the 
suu rise, but as it is cloudy, misty, or raining two days out 
of every three, very few are so fortunate, and it scarcely 
pays to spend ao much of your life here waiting for a clear 
morning, and then, if one should come, find that you 
have been soundly sleeping. When the clouds and mist 
clear away the lakes appear as green. aa the foliage that 
covers the mountains. Cities and hamlets deck the valleys 
that stretch milea on miles away with snowy Alpine peaks 
in the back-ground, and as the bright sunshine, like a cal- 
cium light, is thrown on the picture below it is like the 
dianges of a kaleidoscojje or the phantom visions of a fairy 
land, One thing that attracted my attention in this mount- 
ainous region is the number and variety of beautiful flow- 
ers. Why do they select this cold, chilly atmosphere to 
* » • * " Blush uiisBcn, 

And waste thtir swtetneas on the desert nir?" 



4 
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Do they prefer to live, and even if need be to die, iu 
retirement, unless some one cornea who can appreciate 
them ? GueBB they have no choice in the matter ; they 
merely grow here because they can't help it, being iiidig- 
enoUB to this peculiar soil and atmosphere ; aud wherever 

I this combination of causes exists we shall find these same 
■H. Here, too, is that strange white, velvety, star- 
shaped flower, if flower it can he called — the Edehveiea; it 
evidently belongs to the family immorlalis, and is never 
found, I believe, except in the vicinity of perpetual snow. 
They appear to be held in high estimation, perhaps because 

, they are so rare. They are gathered by the peasants and 
sold to the "innocents" for a franc each; of course we in- 
vested. The Eye-bright (Euphrasia Offieinulis), witli its 
small white blossoms, is scattered like the snow on every • 
hand, as we^ as the low evergreen shrub called Ling, that 
much reeemblee the Scotch hether, but it is not bo tall, and 
in places covers acres of the mountain sides with its little 
purple flowers. These and many others are strewn over 
these crags, lending their variegated tints to embellish for 

- the eye of the wanderer this picture in nature's gallery. 

7. — Lucerne, as well as the surrounding country, is 
filled with traditionii of William Tell, Arnold WinkeJried, 
Pontius Pilate, and last, hut not least, St. Nicholaus, Nich- 
olas, or Nicolas, or old Santa Claua, the patron saint of 
children and Christmas. A little chapel on a rock near 
the lake shore has been erected to this saint, who, tradition 
tells us, was born somewhere near this region ; that he had 
ten children, but abimdoned all of them to live the life of 
& hermit in these mountains, and that now, in expiation of 
his crime in neglecting his own children, he strives to make 
Lothers happy by climbing down chimneys annually to dis- 
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tribute presents. Tlie story is rather thin, but still it is 
the legend, and as plausible as many others. Certainly, if | 
every one who neglects his family in this world was obliged 
in the next to return and do some good it would be a wise 
administration of affairs and a utilizing of otherwise waste 
material. It is extremely doubtful if any such personage 
as the fabled St. Nicholas ever lived, but they have his 
bones all the same in a church at Sachseln and his portrait 
in various places. 

In a valley near the lake they also point out a spot where 
it is said Tell made his famous shot at the apple; and some 
old ruins are referred to as the remains of Gesaler's fort. 
A tall mountain, rising abruptly from the lake, is called 
Mt. Pilatus, and of course it has its tradition, which is, 
that after the crucifixion, Pontius Pilate left Jerusalem 
and wandered to this mountain, that "coward conscience" 
urged him to commit suicide by plunging into the lake. 

And still it id said, when day has fled, 

And moonbeHms gild the night, 
His spinl walks, and wildly talka, 

Upun this giddy height. 

Life is too short to spend in the attempt to refute these 
old legends, though it might require much more time to 
prove their authenticity; still, ai traditions, they do well 
enough, but the man who believed them died many years 
ago and left no descendants. It la not suprising, however, 
that an ignorant and superstitious peasantry, in a country 
BO wild and romantic, should have many traditions as wild | 
as their mountains. In the park, or Glacier Garden, they 
have a very good representation of a dead lion, 28 feet long, 
pierced by an arrow. The figure is cut in the side of a 
l>erpcndicular rock, and is intended to commeiuorate the ' 
fiwiss guard who fell in defending Louis XVI against the 
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rmub at Paris, in 1792. This Glacier Garden is one of the 
greatest curioaitiea in nature's niuaeum, and the only thing 
of the kind probably in the world ; it is referred to by geol- 
ogists as the most conclusive proof extant of the glacial 
period, when the whole surface of the earth was covered 
with ice hundreds of feet in thickness ; and not only a 
proof of this, but an evidence of the great antiquity of the 
earth itself, as millions upon raillions of years would be re- 
qnired to produce such phenomena as are here to be wit- 
nessed ; cavities in the solid rock, from eight to fifteen feet 
in deptli, and at the top more than this in diameter, as 
round and smooth as a bowl or chemist's mortar, have been 
worn, as is supposed, by huge boulders weighing many tons, 
carried by the ice from remote regions, and by their great 
weight, and the pressure of the moving ice, have served as 
a pestle in this " mill of the gods." These mills have long 
since ceased to grind, but there lay the boulders on the 
bottom of the bowls they have made; no such rocks are to 
be found in the surrounding country. Where did they 
come from, or how came they here ? Geologists tell us that 
at a remote period this old globe of ours had a collision ; 
that there was something on the track; that the engineer 
never whistled "down breaks," or reversed his engine, but 
crashed right into a comet, or some other wanderer, revers- 
ing the earth's axis, and changing its zones from torrid to 
frigid ; hence all life, animal and vegetable, was frozen and 
its surface converted into one vast glacier. Some evidence 
of this exists in the fact of the remains of the elephant and 
other tropical animals, as well as plants having been found 
in the extreme north imbedded in solid ice. Were they 
carried there as the boulders have been hero? This, scien- 
tists will not admit, as the evidence goes to show the motion 

k to have been from north to south. If this circumstance 
10 
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ever (lid take place it must hfive been a cold day for a 
body. Will it ever occur again? I probably know aa i 
mueb about it as any one, and tbat is simply nothing at alL 
Of course, every one who comes to Lucerne must go to hear 
the great church organ ; it is played every evening at eix 
o'clock, admission one franc. The eveniuf; was bright and 
starlight when we entered, but after listening for sometime 
to the music, I conceived that a storm was approaching, it 
seemed to grow more terrific, the wind and thunder, and 
even I fancied the large rain drops could be plainly heard 
without; I thought what a mistake I had made in coming 
without an umbrella, anil wondered how we could get back 
to the hotel ; for a time I forgot the organ and thought , 
only of the storm, but it was not long till I forgot the i 
storm and thought of the organ. 

But to-morrow we leave Switzerland, with its vine-clad I 
and snow-capped mountains, its blue lakes, cascades, and ] 
honest, simple-minded people. How they lived years ago, 
before tourists came amongst them, is hard to comprehend, 
since so much of their support now appears to be derived I 
from that source; stage, railroad, and steamboat lines are 
in the trade of carrying passengers alone, and all classes 
are more or leas interested. The country, as a cold, rocky, 
mountainous region, is a success ; but for agricultural pur- I 
poses, or as a residence for anything but goats, it is, and I 
must forever remain, a complete failure. 

8. — ^This morning we leave Lucerne for Paris ; the I 
journey is long and tiresome, requiring sixteen hours. We'J 

pass the lake and plain of Simpax, where — 

Under the oaki of Simpai 

The Swiwers knelt in prnycr, 
And swore upon their awurd hilts 

The oath their fathers ewcar. 
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We bid good-bye to the Bemeae Oberland, whose white 

summits, still glittering in the sunlight, are fading from 

view, but not from memory. So unlike the rest of earth, 

but, lite the moon — cold, barren, desolate, and majestic in 

L their dignity, unmindful of the races of men who, like 

Iftnts, live and die, and mingle with the dust at their base, 

r their recollection will fade only as life fades into that 

dreamless slumber that knows no waking. The country 

on this journey is much the beat, and the beat cultivated 

of any yet visited in this part of Europe, though this may 

wing to the fact that it ia more susceptible of cultiva- 

I tion. The farms are larger, or, at least, appear to be ; hut 

fi DO fences are observed, it is difficult to judge as to their 

ize. I should think, however, they were much larger than 

Ktibose of Switzerland, where, if a farmer should slip on his 

^Bteep mountain aide, as he is constantly liable to do, he 

would be likely to fall from his own farm on to that of his 

neighbor or the land beyond. What would these people 

think, were I to tell them one western farm in the United 

^ States was almost as large aa their whole kingdom ; that 

fteome iarmers plant in a single aeason from one to three 

[thousand acres of corn, and wliere you might sow all their 

■igoata and they could not be found with a microscope ? I 

Kpresume they would give me credit for one thing — that of 

P-being the champion liar ; but I prefer not to give them 

information they cannot appreciate. Let them dig around 

their rocks ; I can stand it, if they can. There is nothing 

like being contented ; it is not the size of a man's farm, or 

s purae, that affords him happiness so much as his 

capacity to be contented. If a peasant's happiness consists 

in three or tour acres of ground, most of it set on one end, 

three dogs, six goats, and twelve children, there is no fear 

■ of any of my readers in America migrating to buy him 
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imt; emigration, on the contrary, ia principally in thi 
opposite direction. We arrive at Paris at eleven o'clock 
to-night too tired to think of anything but Bleep. 

9. — We rode all day through the streets of Paria, viait- 
ing.its places of interest. In regard to its beauty, it 
<lependB entirely on taste ; no one wilt deny it is a beauti- 
ful city; still, one might bke Eklinburg better, or another, 
Florence, but take a part of these two cities, add a few of 
the wide avenues of Washington, some of the narrow, 
filthy streets of BrusBels, Rome, or Naples; and a portion 
of the factories of London, and you have an idea of Paris, 
so that all tastes may be suited, either in regard to the 
city itself, or to anything that money can buy. One of the 
places visited was the Hotel dea Invalided. We must not 
get the impression that this is a house of entertainment, 
tor the word hotel ia applied in Prance to other public 
buildings as well; hut it is an hospital for invalid soldiers, or 
soldiers' home, in a part of which is the tomb of the Em- 
jteror Napoleon, It is an immense structure, built by 
Louis XIV; its tall gilt spire serves like a beacon-light to 
direct the bewildered stranger through the streets of the 
city ; the tomb itself is strangely constructed of reddish- 
brown Russianmarble, and, instead of being elevated above, 
ia below the level of the floor; there is a round excavation, 
like ail immense bowl, some fifteen feet in depth and per- 
haps fifty in diameter, around which there is a railing; 
you come to this and look down on probably the grandest 
tomb ever built for mortal. If Cieaar was slain for his 
ambition, it was probably as well that Napoleon was esiled 
for the same, for he was not only ambitious, but a truly 
dangerous and wonderful man ; a born commander and 
master-miud, the world has witnessed but few such reck- 
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leas, restloBa spirita, who, like comets without orbits, run 
lawleBs tlirough the political universe. Men and nations 
feared him while llvioR, and his influence when dead, for 
he be(]ueathed his heart to his wife, Maria Louisa, hut tli^ 
authorities of St. Helena would not cionsent to its removal 
to Europe, perhaps fearhig it might revive in some other 
heart the spirit of adventure that once animated it. 

No other man ever carved such a tomb as this with his 
sword, and certainly none with his pen. But for myself, 
I would rather have a temple of learning dedicated to my 
memory than to have the loftiest monument that over 
pierced the clouds tor warrior's fame. I would rather a 
free school-house should bear my name than any church, 
cathedral, or monastery. For education is the cause of 
civilization, and the latter will always be found to exist in 
exact proportion to the general ditFuaion of the ibrmer. A 
great many old soldiers are in this home, and a few are 
still left who fought with Napoleon at Waterloo, but, like 
our old veterans of 1812, they are fast paaainfi awuy and 
answering to the roll-call on the other side. 

M. Thiers, who was mainly instrumental in having the 

, remaius of Napoleon brought here after they had been 
buried on the island for nineteen years, hiia himself only a 
modest tomb in Pere la Chaise, though it is said his remains 
are soon to be removed to the Pantheon. The guide 
pointed out his tomb, and told us if we wished a piece of 
the silk gown, or shroud, in which he was dressed tor burial, 
he knew of a friend who had some, and after a few min- 
utes' delay he and his friend apjreared with the goods, a 
small piece of which, two inches square, they proposed to 
sell for a franc. I thought it probable there might be a 
factory aomewhere running day and night to supply these 

■ relics, and concluded not to invest. In this remarkable 
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cemetery, which for want of room will booh be abandoned 
as a place of interment, a large sepulchre is conspicuous ae 
being that of Abelard and Heloise. It is enclosed by an 
iron railing, inside of which, on its four sides, are beds of 
blooming flowers. The city probably keeps these in such 
a fine state of cultivation, and fur the same reason, too, that 
brings so many tourists here because of the romance that 
has followed these names down through the uncertainties 
of 700 years. "Here," said the guide, "is the tomb of tlie 
two greatest lovers of the world." But I thought that 
thousands, with as much love and less heartless selfishness 
than Abelard, have Used and died— thousands even who — 
never told their love ; they sleep in every church-yard, 
yet no spacious monumeuts tell where. I have very little 
respect for the memory of any one who will let his theology 
control his humanity. Abelard, if his history has been 
correctly given, was an iugrate and a coward, who pre- 
ferred to be base rather than to not be zealous. 



10. — As we had spent some weeks in Switzerland viewing 
nature in her unbroken wiJdness, the cathedrals and art 
galleries of Italy had been quite forgotten, but Paris dupli- 
cates the whole thing. Notre Dame church, built some 
700 years ago, and in which Napoleon and Josephine were 
married, is, even for this age, a fine piece of architecture ; 
but then building costly churches and castles was about the 
only thing in whicli the ancients excelled us. This was 
well illustrated to-day on visiting the Museum of the Louvre 
and Luxembourg Gallery. In the former ia one of the 
finest collection of paintings by Rubens, Murilio, Veronese, 
and other " old masters," to be found probably in the world, 
as well as sculpture so ancient that the author is unknown ; 
but the exhibition of modern art in the latter, to my mind, 
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' B£ far surpasses them as "daylig^lit doth a lamp." But Low 

tlieir colors will compare in durability in three or four 

hundred years remains to be seen. I may not be a judge 

of these matters; I certainly am not if others are who seem 

BO much to admire them. They tell rae this taste has to 

be cultivated. Yes, and so has the taste for tobacco, though 

most persons who acquire it are at first nauseated. So am I 

aick of the "old masters," and don't think it will pay ti> 

I cultivate their acquaintance. The most of their work here, 

t as elsewhere, is a creation of their own brains. It 

}■ bles the original only in their imagination. But the rep- 

■ reseutation of " breaking prairie " with three yoke of 

I with driver and ploughman, by Rosa Bouheur, issi 

I nral, it takes me home from the shadow on the canvas to 

I the original, as 1 have often seen it in the " boundless 

f West." No, no ; give me modern art; I may he no judge 

L of the beautiful, but I know what suits me. 

I said anything could be had for money in Paris. Yes, 
■horse meat, if yon want it. We passed a butcher's shop to- 
Eday where they kept and sold no other kind of meat. Some 
of the party suggested that we go in and have some or- 
dered for lunch, but I did not just then feel hungry ; 
think the idea may have been all-suHicient. It may be 
r well enough, but some way I concluded to stick to hard- 
f bread break&sts and table d'lwte, as mean as they are, a 
k few days longer. It is said they kill and eat about 9485 
' oraes, over -100 doii.keys, and 40 mules every year in Paris, 
r,altogetherofthesevarietiesof horseflesh, nearly 5,000,000 
I pounds. It is thought to be one-third cheaper than either 
li beef or mutton, from which it would appear that horses, 
}* either living or dead, must be at a fearful discount, or sheep 
I and cattle dreadfully high. They should serve up this 
[ horse meat at their table d'hotes; don't think either could 
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]>e epoiled much. Tlie Commuue, ten years ago, played 
havoc with Paris, The Culiimn VeDdotue has be 
built, but Bome uf the finest public building iu the city, or 
in the world, have been totally destroyed and are now 
ruins, their charred and naked wails alone being left. 
What a mob expects to gain by the destruction of prop- 
erty, eitlier public or private, is something not easily ex- 
plained. To destroy the property of another would aeem 
to be a alow way to enrich any one. If their object was to 
get employment in rebuilding what they had destroyed 
they have had many idle days since ; but it is not likely 
that it wag the industrious laborers that did this mischief, 
Such men are usually honest. It was the idle, lazy, and 
dissolute, that numerous class, the foundation of whose 
cree<l is to work one day and rest sis, who are reckless what 
they do " to spite the world," 



11. — I walked up the Champs Elysees to-day, which 
leads from the Tuileries Gardens to the Arch de Tri- 
umphe, a distance of nearly two miles ; as a drive, a street, 
or a walk, it is probaldy unequalled in the world. It was 
constructed by Napoleon at a cost of over 82,000,000 ; the 
Arch, occupying very high ground, and being itself 150 
feet in height, gives from its top a very flue view of the 
great city that spreads out in every direction. Radiating 
from this point, like so many spokes in a wheel, are four- 
teen wide streets, boulevards, and avenues, each with from 
two to four rows of trees, and dotted all over with thou- 
sands of moving vehicles that look, in the distance, like so 
many flies in a window. This arch is built of dressed 
stone, and decorated inside and out; iu high or bold relief, 
with scenes illustrating the battles and victories of the first 
Napoleon, When, a few years ago, the victorious Ger- 
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mans took possession of the city tliey refiisctl tit march 
under the Arch, but passed down ou one side of it ; they 
displayed good sense and dignity, however. In not disfigur- 
ing or disturbing it in any way ; had such a triumphant 
entry occurred balf a century ago, and the Arch then 
been standing, it would in all probability have been 
razed to the foundation. So it would seem gcneml educa- 
tion is elevating, and even humani/.ing, war itself. I am 
rarely fascinated with anything at first sight, and never 
because others admire it, but I like Paris the more I sec 
of it, and much better just now than its weather. We en- 
countered dust in Italy, snow in Switzerland, and rain 
here and in Scotland. If they had as great a variety in 
weather as in streets and shops, any one might be suited, 
but in this, like their cooking, the city seems to be a fail- 
ure. We hear in America a great deal said of French 
cooking, and it is something that persons who have tried 
it are liable to talk about ; but any western farmer's wife 
with ns can get np a meal that would make a French cook 
ashamed of bimaeli', and that would be pretty hard to do ; 
she may not be so efficient in handling plates or uncork- 
ing wine bottles, but she would cook a meal that would 
satisfy any human appetite while he would be arranging 
hia napkins and dishes. One of our party remarked that 
some hotel keepers in New York were trying to adopt the 
French style of cooking, as well as the European table 
d'hdte dinners ; I told him I would run much faster to such 
a man's funeral than to assist in putting out a fire in his 
hotel. But it is said the restaurants here are the places to 
test the (jnaiity of their cooking,- and it may be possible, 
if you would order your breakfast the evening bcibre, and 
stay up all night to see that they prepared what you had 
ordered, and then order your dinner while eating your 
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breakfast, you might be better served, but the fsre at 
about three of these "firet-ciass" hotels would starve t 
man to death, aud still doctors will advise their patienta to I 

go to Europe for their healih. Bosh ! 

12. — Paris differs in many respects from any other city 
on either Continent ; its buildings are lower and more uni- 
form; there are more tall houses on one street in Naples 
or Chicago than can be found in the entire city. There 
are very few red brick buildings to be seen; the houses are 
constructed principally of stone, or a yellowish brick, and 
finished on the outside with cement or plaster, resembling 
stouc, of a yellowish- white color; some might object to 
this sameness, but the architecture is usually fine, and you 
hear little but praise iu regard to it. There are, it is said, 
about 90,000 dwelling houses in the city, and they have a 
law regulating the height of the building by the width of 
the street on which it stands ; this makes a uniformity rarely 
Been elsewhere. On streets above 65 feet wide the height 
must not exceed the B5 feet, and no buildings are to have 
more than seven stories, while very few, if any, have so 
many, three or four being about the average. The streets 
are principally paved with stone blocks, covered with a 
thick coating of cement that wears, by constant travel and 
wet, into a thin paste, not deep, but very disagreeable on 
a wel day. I should judge this, in general, to be a dear 
market; you do not meet with the staid, candid, square- 
dealing Londoner here; you must rely on your own judg- 
ment, and, if that is defective, it is best to buy as little as 
possible, and never from any one who cannot speak Eng- 
lish, unless you have a good knowledge of French. They 
post " English spoken " in their shop windows, but they do 
not say where. I asked a clerk in French if he spoke 
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English; he answered me in English: "Not much;" and 
this I soon found was about the extent of his English and 
ray French. 

There are English mercantile houses here that aell noth- 
ing but goods of English, Irish, or Scotch manufacture; 
they appear to keep almost everything that might be 
called for, but it must bear the English brand. If you 
inquire for Brussels, Venetian, or French lace, they tell 
you, very decidedly, they keep Irish lace only. It is not 
necessary that they should have the card " English spoken " 
posted in the window, since al) their employ^ seem to be 
of the same nationality as their goods, though many of 
them speak French. They have "Old England" in large 
letters on the house, and it is quite a treat to find yourself 
surrounded by the English -speaking, polite clerks of both 
sexes, who appear to be equally pleased at the op]>ortuuity 
of conversing wilh some one who can understand them. 
No doubt many English people trade here that they may 
tell at home their purchases were made in Paris ; at least this 
would be the case with Americans. The English, however, 
are more national, and not so ready to admit the superior- 
ity of anything not itself English. Most Americans visit- 
ing Paris expect to lay in a supply of kid gloves, and they 
will 1)6 astonished to find the price so near what they have 
been accustomed to pay at home; the real French kid 
glove can be bought here perhaps 25 per cent, lower tlian 
with us, but not lower than what are called French gloves 
in the States; but no difference; it will not do to return 
without anything, and, if they must have something that 
is French, perhaps gloves will do as well as anything else. 

They have not got the metropolitan underground rail- 
roads here as in London, or the elevated roads as in New 
, York, but their streets are navigated by almost every con- 
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ceivable craft, that can run on wheels, while on many streets J 
they have the iron car rails, as with ua ; on others they run 1 
cars nearly as large as the coiiiidou street car, with broad J 
wheels and without any rails at all. These have steps at J 
the aidee, as have our o]>en summer cars, and they carry, f 
like the tramway cars of London, as many passengers oa 1 
top as inside. This gives a good opportunity to see the a 
city on a dry day; but this deck passage to-day ia not de- 1 
sirable. 



13. — This clay was clear and pleasant, the tiratfornearly 1 
a week. A large party of tourists visited St. Cloud, o 
the French call it, &m Clue— and Versailles. The former 1 
is no longer the resort of kings and emperors ; its regal ' 
sjdendor has departed, and from present indications will 
never return. In 1871, when the Germans were about to 
take possession of Paris, this place was burnt by the French , 
themselves, to prevent it from falling into the hands of J 
their enemies. This was a great mistake, as the German f 
army showed uo disposition to destroy property, either 
public or private, and the place would have fared much 
better at their hands than in those of ite friends. The parks 
and walks are still kept in fine condition. I was not a' 
that the horse-chestnut (jEscuIus Hi-ppocagtaiium') grew to J 
such a height until I saw these stately old trees. The loca- J 
tion gives a fine view of the city some five miles distant, 
was herethe legislative bodieaofFrance once assembled, and 
here Napoleon held his courts in great splendor ; but only 
the blackened walls of its palace are standing now, and it 
is questionable whether it will ever be rebuilt. 

Versailles, some ten miles further away, is to Paris what | 
Windsor is to Loudon, though its grounds are more artis- 
tic. The Boulevard de la Reine, though not so long as the I 
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seven miles' drive at Windsor, is mare beautiful, The two 
rows of elm trees on either side are*o planted aud trimmed 
aa to represent innumerable archea, for which the body of 
each tree serves as n column ; the liniba are trained to form 
the arches, while the tops are so straight and compact as 
to represent a solid wall, on which it would seem one could 
almost walk. The shrubbery, fountains and all, are kept 
scrupulously neat, and the place is a line resort, not only fur 
strangers, but for Parisians, to spend a summer's day. Many 
of these were in the parks and walks admiring the scenery, 
and I noticed, a little distance away, (juite a crow d that ap- 
peared to be much excited about something. On neariug 
the spot a large man was discovered lying on the con- 
crete, while a well-dressed lady, who appeared to be Eng- 
lish, was supporting his head on her knee. All seemed 
anxious to do something, though none could tell what. 
A call was made to know if there was any physician pres- 
ent, when a tall American from Tennessee, with whom an 
hour before I had had some conversation, and who had heard 
me addressed as doctor, was the means of pressing me into 
the service. I did not much like the appearance of the 
patient; he breathed heavily; his face was livid, his 
ears cold and purple, pulse full, slow, and irregular, with 
entire unconsciousness, and altogether the case resembled 
apoplexy more than epileiwy. With the aid of a cJiair 
and an overcoat, to support his head and shoulders, the 
lady was relieved from her uncomfortable position. I then 
asked if any one present had a tumbler, and one was given 
to me. I could see no reason why it should not hold water, 
although from the smell I should judge no one had ever 
trieil it. A spoon was also furnished ; and, as I happened 
to have a small medicine case for mj own use in my pocket, 
I prepared a remedy in water, some of which I succeeded 
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in gettint! the patient to swallow. While I stood waiting; 
fi)r resultsa fussy FreDtthman, who was acting as guide far J 
a party, came up with a bottle of something which he pro-1 
poBod to have the sick luan take, or, if he could not do ao^T 
give it to him by inhalation. I told him I had just givea 1 
some medicine, but if he thought he could manage the case [ 
better than I could he might take charge of it, and ! 
walked away. Sood afterwards he, with two companions, fol- ' 
lowed rae and inquired if I were a physician. I rep 
that is my calling when at home. He asked me if I re- 1 
fused to attend the sick man. I told him it was impossible 
for me to take charge of the case, that the party to which 1 
I belonged was then waiting for nie to join them and 
turn to Paris; that I proposed leaving the city that even- 
ing, and in two days to sail for the United States ; that if a 
physician was needed they should call one there. He said ; 
"Then, sir, I would like to have your card." I told him I 
had no cards with me. He wanted to know if I proposed 
to let the man lie there and die. I told him he would not 
die, but if he were not better in half an Lour to call some 
resident physician. At this he insisted on having my name 
and address. I had been very much annoyed by the fel- 
low's impudence, hut did not know what the laws of France 
might be in regard to physicians ; perhaps I was liable to 
arrest, probably to fine and imprisonment, fttr refusing my 
services ; possibly the two companions were witnesses, or 
might be officers ; but in any event I did not like this fel- 
low's impertinence; he seemed to want to scare or bluff me, 
and his insolent manner hud got me into no very mild 
mood; and, when he so persistently demanded my name 
and address, I said, with about all the force I could mus- 
ter: "My name in Dr. C. Pearson; my address is No. 611 
TivKlflli ttrcel iiorUmest, Washin<jlon. D. C, United Slalea 
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r America. If you wish anything of me let me know." 
"Thank yoii," said he, as he turned on hia heel with a 
smile and walked off'. It was not long, however, until 1 saw 
the patient all rig^ht, as well as ray Freniih friend, in car- 
Q their way to Paris. 
The Eoyal Palace here contains one of the iincBt collec- 
ions of modern paintings in Europe. They principally 
Prepresent the various battles io the wars of the First Napo- 
■ leon. Here, too, are the royal carriages and equipages that 
have conveyed all the French kings and emperors for past 
centuries. Someof these are gorgeous, and the gold mounting 
is kept bright as if it were new. But the "Republic" will 
probably not have much use for these, and it is a wonder 
tbey have ao long escaped the Commune, who seem dis- 
poaed to destroy everything kingly. Veraaillea is reached 
by carriagea, by horse cars, and by steamers on the river 
Seine. This stream is wider than the Thames at London 
or the Tiber at Rome, but like the latter is not navigable 
except for boats of very light draught. But I must leave 
Paris. Weeks and months might be spent here, with many 
objects of interest atill unseen. For variety of beauty, es 
yet no city on earth !s ita rival; but it remains for the 
western continent to fiirniah this, which it will do within 
the next century. But I am off to-night for Dieppe, Lon- 
don, Glasgow, and, better than all, for home. 

14. — This morning the sun rose bright and clear over 
the watera of the English Channel. We had left Paris 
by rail, about eight o'clock in the evening, reached Dieppe 
about twelve, midnight, and by one a. m. were on board the 
steamer for New Haven ; and what a change is observable in 
. the past thirty minutes; no sooner have you set your foot on 
fceateamer till everything is transformed; no more French, 
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all 13 English; if a word ^^-erc not spokea you migbt know J 
this by the twenty-five pound roaat of beef on the table ; 
this I made slightly lighter in a abort time, as I bad beeo 1 
pretty well starved for two montha. Tliere was not much 
sleep, however, as they laid you away on a shelf, one above 
another, like a hat-rack at a hotel. I had heard so much 
of this rough channel that I had learned to dread the trip, 
bnt on this occasion the water was as calm and still as au 
inland lake; the sail of about. twelve hours was very pleas- 
ant, and theview.aswenearedthe chalky bluffs of old Eng- 
land, lovely. The fair day and the calm sea added much 
to the beauty, for a sea-sick passenger seldom sees beauty i 
in anything; it may be there nil the same, but he fail 
appreciate it. 60, if you " should praise the bridge that I 
carries you safely over," in justice U> the channel, I must 
say, I never had a more pleasant sail than when crossing 
it. By twelve o'clock, noon, we have passed the examina- J 
lion in the custom house, which here consiata pretty much ( 
in making a chnik mark on your baggage. How is this? { 
Can tliese officers detect a smuggler at sight? Can they, 
like a sailor, detect what kind of a craft is coming into port I 
by its figure-head? If not, why do they scrutinize some J 
luggage so closely, and pass others without a word? They I 
were looking principally for spirits, tobacco and cigars, 
they said. I told them I never bought a cigar in my life, 
a plug of tobacco, or a pint of whisky; they concluded my i 
breath was all right, and never opened my valise. The 1 
country from here to London contrasts finely with what I 
you see on the continent ; the neatly trimmed hedges, the I 
cattle grazing without a tether or herdsmen, the farm f 
houses, barns, and orchards, suggest tlie idea tliat by some ] 
mysterious means we have suddenly crossed the Atlantic, ] 
and are travelling over the prairice of the Western States ; 
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a well -cultivated prairie couutry has the appearance of 
ft very old one ; the absence of forests, Btumpa or trees is 
ive that many, many years Iiave come and gone 
ince tlie pioneere eleared these aivay, hence the similarity 
between a very old, and a comparatively new, prairie 
Souutry. But the smoke and spires of London are soon 
^visible, and why should they not be? How can you travel 
towards it one hour from any point in England, and not 
be within sight of it? Why not organize the whole island 
in the corporation and call it London? Paris ia pretty 
much all there is to France. I spent the afternoon aud 
evening very pleasantly in this kingdom of London, tliongh 
it is About aa near a republic as Paris, and called again to 
see my friend E. W. Berridge, M. D,, by whom, and his 
estimable lady, I was so agreeably entertained during my 
stay in the city two months ago; and I take the liberty to 
I suggest that should any of my readers visiting London 

stand in need of a physician, they cannot do better than to 
I call on him at 4S Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park W. But I 

^^^_ leave this great empire city for Glasgow to-nig!it, and to- 
^^^^niorrow hope to hear the " wild waves saying," " homeward 
^^^^bound." In bidding good-bye to this " fast-anchored isle," 
^^^^B can only say with one of her most thoughtful poets — 

f ' 

\\ ail 

o'c 



"England! with nil thy fiiults I Inve thee still." 



15. — Leaving London last night at eight o'clock, we had 
an all-night's ride to Glasgow, where we arrived at eight 
o'clock this morning in a dense fog, making it difficult to 
navigate the streets, much less the Clyde. This night- 
travelling in England, in a first-class coach, is a kind of 
cross between our day-cars and sleeping-coaches. If only 
:two passengers are assigned to a compartment, aud these 
11 
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bnth ladies, or both genlleiueu, they can lie at full length 1 
on the cushioiis, one on either side, not head first ur feet ) 
foremost, but aidewise or across the rails, and a good tall 1 
man is about as long as the car is wide; in this way some 
sleep may be had, but it is very rare that so much room is i 
at the dispoeal of poasengera, and if there are three or four to- I 
■gether, they musteither sleep by turns or ail sit up. In this ] 
instance there were three of us, two gentlemen and one lady, 
and we took our turns lying down, but with me it waa more 
a rest than a sleep. Sleeping- coaches are not common in Eu- 
rope, they are only found on some trains on certain roads, 
and the price of a berth is so great that few are disposed t^ i 
pay it. The coaches on the same train are always graded ] 
1st, 2(1, and 3d, a card showiug the class is nosted on each, 
and the fare is goverae<l by the class. The first class are 
intended to be what the name implies, the best. The seats 
In these cars are upholstered on the seat and back, and 
are spaced off for passengers, ivith arms between, somewhat 
like an easy-chair ; these arms, however, are movable, and 
the whole seat by their removal may be converted into a 
kind of sofa or lounge, if so deaireil. The second class are , 
more in the shape of benches cushioned only on the s 
the third cla^ have bare wooden benches, with not much | 
attention paid to cleanliness; still, for short diatancee, it ii 
not inilikely that many persons often take advantage of the I 
reduced rates. In all these cars the seats are so arranged [ 
that passengers sit facing each other, one-half of them being 
obliged to ride backwards. 

Our ship, the Anchoria, sails from Greenock, 22 miles 
I'roni Glasgow, this evening at five o'clock, and passengers 
1^0 there by rail, as the state of the tide to-day will not _ 
a<lmit vej^els as heavy as the Anchoria to reach Glasgow ; 
iu this way some two hours of time are saved, even if the | 
steamer was fortunate in getting safely down the Clyde, 
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So this is my last day in Europe, and, though I have 
formed some agreeable acquaiiitancea, with whom I part 
with regret, aoil have Been much, both in iiature and art, 
that was beautiful, the country itself I leave with no re- 
luctance. It may be a law of our nature that, while the 
'oung may be easily fascinated by change and new scenes, 
.those of more mature age are less disposed to exchange 
old for new homes. On the same principle, too, old 
countries adopt new customs much more slowly. There ia 
a certain amount of courtesy due to age, and I therefore, 
very respectfully, Wd this old country good-bye, extending, 
at the same time, a hearty invitation to its citizens, one 
and all, to call and see us; we can tind homes for you all, 
feed and clothe you all, and, what is little less important, 
.ueate you all. But Greenock is reached. It was to this 
"oity, on that dark autumn day, when — 

The gloomy night was guthoring fast, 

lat Bums, after having written the last song he ever 
Hcpected to compose in Scotland, had sent his trunk, pre- 
iratory to sailing for the West Indies, from wbich, how- 
was dissuaded by his friend Cuuniugham, who 
laved him from a Scottish prison for debt, and saved him 
■IiIbo to Scotland, and which caused him to exclaim, on the 
Breath of his friend — 

Oht why boE worth so short a date? 

While vilkins ripen gray with time, 
Must thou, the nohle, generous, greut, 

Fall in bold manhood's attive prime? 
Why did I livo to see that day— 

A day to mo bo Ml of woe? 
U, had I met tho mortal ahaft 

That laid my bonefactor low I 
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In an old chuch-yard here, on the hillaide overlooking i 
the city and the Clyde, is the grave of his Higldand Mary ; 
this, to ray regret, I am obliged to pass without stopping, ' 
ae the setting sun and the dark cloud of smoke &am the 
steamer in the frith, admonish me there is not time, and 
that in a few minutes more we will he again on the " roll- 
ing deep," 

le. — This morning our vessel ia )yiug-to off the north 
eoast of Ireland; the day is calm, and the sea smoother 
than could well be expected, though ftere is no wind to 
make it otherwise. All day long we stay here, and the 
rtde is as still and pleasant as in a sled without horses ; 
Bume of the passengers went ashore in boats — perhaps to 
have it said they had been to Ireland ; they brought back 
ivy from an old castle wall near the shore. I could see 
iKitliing in it, however, except ivy, and, as no history of 
the ruined castle was given, it did not appear sufficient in- 
ducement to me to carry the climber three thousand miles 
and then have it die. 

At three o'clock a tug from Londonderry comes in 
loaded with Irish — most of them steerage passengers — for 
America ; many are in families, and some have children 
eii young that in thirty years from now, when they get on 
the police foroe in some of our cities, or become Members 
of Congress, the point may be raised as to whether they 
are Irish or Americans. No wonder they desire to take 
them to a country that presents so many inducements; but, 
tVom the way they appear to be emigrating, it would seem 
they have left nobody at home, and that soon it wilt be 
difficult to tell where Ireland is, if we may judge from 
where most Irishmen are. We have &!> saloon passen- 
gers on board, of whom one-half are Americans returning 
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' home ; there are also about 800 accond-cabiu and steerage 

The last roeky cliffs of "Auld Ireland" are 

fast fading from view, and the wide Atlantic lies before us, 

where, for many days, we shall be prisoners, entirely shut 

lut from all the teat of the world; we shall hear nothing 

Wot what occurs on land, and no one will hear of us. When 

Four vessel is due in Now York its owners, and i)erhap8 a 

few of our friends, will look for its arrival, but if it never 

I, for a short time a slight commotion and ripple wilt 

i appear on the mental surface, as on the ocean's bosom 
where our ship went down, but the equilibrium will again 
Boon be established, the world move on as before, and it 
will be all the same a hundred years from now. 
Many sails dot the horizon, lookiug like chandeliers hung 
from the fiky. The evening is chilly ; too cold for comfort 
urn deck, but this appears to be the rule here; in fact, they 
■report at Glasgow there have been but few wann days 
during the entire summer, and of over eighty days since 
'leaving New York there have not been more than twenty 
that I have not been cold with winter clothing and heavy 
, overcoat. I like cold weather in its season, and, if I am 

hto freeze, would prefer to do so when such an occurrence 
might be espected, and not in the middle of summer. 
re 
th 
tl 



17. — Day clear, with a high, cold wind; the sea is 

" rough, and most of the passengers are sick. Soiue vessels 

appear to be steadier than others with the same sea, though 

this may be owing, in a great measure, to the direction of 

the wind and course of the ship ; it is nut surprising that 

ours is a little shaky, since it has 300 barrels of whiskey on 

board — enough certaiuly to make most things reel. The 

I whistle is sounded a great deal to-day ; don't know why ; 

■tliere seems to be nothing on the track, and there is no fog. 
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briilges, or tunoeb; too cold to be on deck, so I stay 
below; have a Btninge genius for my rooni-mate, a young 
Scotchman, who has never been to sea before, and, I should 
think, nowhere else much, except at home ; he is going to 
America to aee his brother ; he don't seem disposed to talk 
much ; thinks his brother will not meet him in New York, 
but does not appear to know where he will see him ; says he 
is in the West, but that is very indefinite; he will find the 
" West" to be a good-sized place by the time he looks over 
all of it for his brother. One Scotchman is retumiug to 
spend the remainder of his days in America ; he once lived 
twenty yeare in this country, but concluded to return to 
his old home in Scotland, where, ailer staying for ten 
years, and finding himself discontented, has taken his final 
leave of the Eastern Continent, and bus no desirS to see it 
again; another had spent two years in the United States 
prospeeiing to see how he would like it; coming to the con- 
clusion to make it his future home, he had gone back for 
hit* wife, and now she, with a number of their ^oteh 
friends, are on their way westward. It is amusing to hear 
him tell stories about the country, which they do not seem 
to more than half believe ; he is thoroughly Americanized, 
and it is surprising to think that only two years in the 
country haa wrought such a contrast between him and his 
friends; they are all Scotch, and to them Scotland is 
everything ; he is already two-thirds American, and full 
of Kcal that he will soon show them a country that will 
surprise them, and I think he will. 

18. — Dark and damp, with high, cold winds ; the sea is 

rough, and our old ship rocks like a bird's nest on a bough ; 
it rolls from side to side till the wheels miss the water, and 
rattle and crash i^& if everything was breaking to pieces. 
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which, together with the dasliing of the waves and the 
roariug of the wind through the rigging, makea delightful 
mueic fur a sick man to sleep by, and not one-third of the 
passeDgers are able to report at the table fur lueala. I am 
satisfied aea-sicknesB depends much on the state of the 
stomach before and soon after going on board. Passengers 
should eat a light diet and keep as quiet aa possible ; a cup 
of beef tea, quite hot, with crapkera, and rest, together with 
the properly selected homceopathic remedies, will modify 
moat cases and prevent many. All crude drugs and spe- 
cifics are worse than useless. They are all indigestible ; 
and nothing that is so, either as a medicine or diet, should 
ever be taken into the stomach even in health, much less 
in disease. Notwithstanding, almost every one, before going 
on board, supplies himself with a bottle of specific, and is 
aick all the same. In fact, the lucky man is most likely to 
be the one who forgets thus to provide himself. 

A circumstance embracing this idea came under my ob- 
servation a number of years ago : The friends of a young 
man who had been given up to die by his attending physi- 
cian summoned me to his bedside, and while his father was 
giving a history of the case he stated, amongst other things, 
that the doctor had not been very attentive, that he often 
forgot to come. At this another son dryly remarked that 
that was all that kept his brother alive. So I am much 
inclined to think, forgetting the panacea is all that some- 
times keeps passengers from being sen-sick. Take the ad- 
vice of no one to walk or keep moving; you might as well 
stir a patient up who hail the cholera; you will get mo- 
tion enough; keep as still as the boat will let you. 



19. — Still cold and disagreeable, not storniy, but the 
lame high, cold wind. The sun comes out at times much 
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like a November day. The sea is Btill very heavy ; only a 
few pasBengers come to their meals. If the entire voyage 
continueg so rough the sliip's company will save a good 
thing in the way of provisions. It is unsafe to attem])t to 
walk without support ; fortunately I have a large easy 
chair that is fastened to tho fioor, and consequently feel 
pretty safe, though I would feel much more bo were I lashed 
fast to it with a girth or mpes ; aa it ia, it is tiresome to be 
obliged all the time to hold fust to its arms to prevent fall- 
ing out. A lady in passing misses her hold ou the door, 
and brings up on my knee, but the next minute she is 
piled up on the cabin floor ten feet away. I did not asaiat 
her in going there, though I was not sorry her stay with 
nie was so short. Another falls off her lounge and goes 
rolling over the floor like a thistle-down. An old gentle- 
man suddenly finds he has urgent husinesi' on the opposite 
side of the boat, where he goes with such lorce as to break 
his nose against the wall. The doctor is called to mend 
the injury and stop the bleeding. Another fursafety seate 
himself on the floor supported by a post ; a gentleman at- 
tempts to assist a lady and both fall over him. Of course, 
the laugh only comes from the very few who feel like it, for 
laughing is not indulged in to any great extent. If pho- 
tographs of the passengers could be taken just now they 
would look as serious as portraits by the " old masters." I 
see no cause but the direction of the wind, and the ship, for 
this tossing, as there is no storm ; but old Neptune is evi- 
dently disturbed about something ; ho])e he will calm down 
soon, for our ship seems as though it would go over on its 
side, and who cares if it does? This feeling of indifference 
is characteristic of sea-sickness. The porter asks a gentle- 
man whose boots he has just polished what he shall do with 
them. "Do!" 8aysthe9ickman,"flingthem overboard, I'll 
lever need them again." 
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20. — Last night and to-day have been, if |Ri6siljle, rougher 
than any of the voyage so far, and there appears to be no 
prospect of its being any better soon. It is impossible to 
sleep, as it is difficult to stay in our bunks at all. No one 
ttiinke of going on deck. The waves dash over the sides 
of the vessel and darken the windows. We liave now been 
five days out, and are only about oue-third of the distance 
over; but it is hard to see how the ship can make better 
headway in such a sea; besides, we suffer from cold, the 
heaviest winter clothing fails to keep ua warm, and there 
is no fire except in the cook-room, where no one is perniiu 
ted to go. The bed-clothing feels as if packed on ice. It 
is safe to say two-thirds of the passengers are sick and 
the rest cross, while some have got badly hurt from lalling. 
During the day latill retained " my old arm chair," and suffer 
more from cold, loss of sleep and appetite, than anything else. 
The Irishman who rang the bell to waken himself might per- 
haps hold himself in his bunk and sleep, but I can't. It 
seems to me that a hammock would be altogether better than 
these stationary berths. I would as leave be wrapjied up 
ill a blanket and hung up on a hook, or have my feet tied 
like a chicken and carried with my head down. You are 
pitched into every position, at any rate, and don't retain 
any one long euough to get to sleep. When I lie down I 
do so with all my clothing, even with my overcoat on, 
though I do take oft' my hat and boots. If any one fancies 
he would like this kind of thing he can have my place for 
a fii-st-class ticket on a wjal cart behind a hungry mule on 
the home stretch over a oobble-atone pavement. 

2L — Last night about eleven o'clock the engine suddenly 

stopped, and the ship wiis dritUng. I laid still for half an 
hour trying to assign a cause. In travelling on steamers 
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on our western rivers, whenever the engine stopped and | 
was reversed, we always Imew we had struck a bar, or ' 
that some one was overboard, and I thought if we were 
aground, the ship would certainly go to pieces. Was it leak- 
ing or on lireV I could detect no smoke, or any increase 
of heat, for my state-room was still as cold as an iceberg ; many ' 
very agreeable conjectures of this kind passed through my ' 
mind; niy room-mate is quietly sleeping, I conclude not to 
waken him ; if we are going to the bottom, I euvy his un- 
consciousuess. Not feeling particularly sleepy just at that 
time, I got up and found most of the passengers out, 
Bume had been on deck and reported that we had had a 
collision, our vessel had struck another, cutting it in two, 
and sinking it with all on board. The excitement was in- 
tense, and many were cureil of sea-sickness as if by magic, , 
as they had been unable to leave their rooms for over a 
week. Talk about your faith doctors, this discounta them 
all. What kind of craft this was, or how many were on . 
board, no one could tell ; a cry was beard for help, that 
they were sinking; the rough sea and the darkness made 
the task of lowering the life boats very difficult, and though 
this waa eventually done, I do not think any sailor who went 
out ever expected to return alive ; a thorough search waa 
made, but not a trace except a piece of spar could be found. 
In a few minutes all was over, and nothing could be heard \ 
but the sighing of the winds through the' rigging, and the ' 
dashing of the breakers where — 

The di^uth uiyul lUppod his l>r<iu(l vt'mp, fi\:T Uil* wuvu. 

Whether it be from law, custom, or humanity, under such 
circumstances, we are obliged to stay here, or as near the < 
spot as the winds and waves will let us, till daylight, to ai 
if anything further maybe learned; but the morniug re- 
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vealed uothing; n large hole had been stove in our ship 
into which the water poured, but as these chambers are 
water-tight, it could not reach any other part of the vessel ; 
and this was all that saved us from sharing the fate of the 
others ; the inventor of these water-tight chambers in all 
large steanierB should have a inoniimeut erected to liia 
memory, and I think to-day, and on our ship, would be a 
good time and place to start a subscription for this pur- 
puHe. 

By eight o'clock we are again on our way, hut making 
slow progress against a head wind and heavy sea. The 
sailors are turning the accident to their aeeouut, and are 
working it for al! it is worth; they have drawn a chalk 
mark across the deck, and any passenger wh<) desires to see 
the hole in the bow of the vessel can walk forward without 
any trouble, but when he returns he is not permitted to 
cross thia line without paying a shilling, the only instance 
I have ever known where the |}ay was not required before 
seeing the show; but they have it their own way here, and 
there is no help for it. I do not think the sight worth the 
fee, and therefore save my shilling. It is fearfully grand 
to see these mad breakers foam, and dash their white heads 
into spray ; I admire nature in her wildness, hut believe I 
prefer burning or ice-clad mountains to this ever restless 
deep, unless I could view it from some hill top where there 
would be less danger of getting wet. 



22. — After another fearful night the sun rose bright and 
clear this morning, and we congratulated ourselves that we 
had seen the worst of the voyage, but the wind kept up 
and the sea was heavy ; towards night it began to rain, and 
the wind increased; we have now been out one week, and 
are only about half way over. I had always dreaded a 
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Btorm at sen, but find it unneecesaary that a stijrm should 
exist, in order ti» insure a rough passafje. The truth is, to . 
■be angry and fretful, is oid ocean's normal condition, and 
when it is not so, it is not healthy, and one of its worst 
traits is that when it gets in a fury, it never knows when 
to calni down again ; very few vessels are to be seen to-day, 
perhaps we are the only fools out, as people have a dread of 
the sea during the equinox, though the steamers make their ■ 
regular trips all the same, when they don't go down, though ■ 
the officers say they notice very little difference in regard 
to seasons; still, as a rule, they are superstitious enough to 
never leave port on a Friday, and wliile there is uo seneei 
or reason in this, there may be much of both in reference 
to this time in September, We have only run one hundred 
and fifty miles in the past twenty-four hours, about one- 
half of what we should have done. Still, there is no help 
for us, we can't get out and walk us we used to do witli the 
old Swiss diligences. Another rough night is threatened; 
slee[) is much in demand, with but little in the market, and 
that of a very inferior quality. 

23. — "How are you feeliug to-day?" has been the gen- 
eral question for the pa'ft week, and while some answer 
"better," very tew can say "all right," for if they arc im- 
proving physically, mentally they are far from serene, for 
the wind still blows a gale, and lashes the sea into fury; 
there appears to be no cessation, day or night ; if it would 
only let up a few hours for us to sleep we could endure it ■ 
better, but who can sleep, being rolled, tumbled and tossed ' 
every minute. For the first time for five days I go on , 
deck to take a look at the situation, but the whistling of I 
the wind through the rigging, the roar and dash of the [ 
breakers, aud the rolling and dipping of the ship, si 
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el me to retire in disgust. The weather is much 
I colder than yesterday, and, although we liave made lietter 
t time (one hundred and ninety miles), we are still hundreds 
I of miles behind time, and, at best, must he two or three 
days late in getting into port, if indeed we ever do, and 
t the unanimous verdict amongst the passengers seems to 
f be that, in any event, this will be their last trip on the 
I ocean ; if the old ship does survive the company will be 
obliged to buy a new supply of dishes, for almost every- 
thing movable is being dashed to pieces; the guards on 
the tables are not sufficient ; plates, cups, and goblels go 
crashing over them, and it is not so much a matter of taste 
I question of doubt aa to whether you will be thrown 
onto the table or have its contents thrown onto you, and 
it retiuires a better appetite than most of us possfss to see 
I any attraction in the table at all. 



24. — Though the wind is still high and cold, and the 
sea rough, this is a decided improvement over any day for . 
the past week or more ; we still have over a thousand 
miles to go, but we have made 238 in the past tweuty-four 
hours, which is the beat run, with one exception, siuce 
starting. We are now passing the banks of Newfound- 
land, and hope soon to see fairer and warmer weather. 
What causes the peculiar bluish-green appearance of the 
water over these banks? Sailors say they notice this 
change whenever they approach them. Is it because the 
depth is not so great ? There certainly can be no differ- 
ence in the water itself, though it, in color, resembles more 
a fresh-water lake than the ocean. Some of the passengers 
tryto make themselves comfortable on deck, but. it requires 
all the winter clothing and wraps they can command ; for 
own part, I am cold in the drawing-room, with over- 
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coat aud winter- gloves on, and I would advise any one i 

who may contemplate making thia journey to pay no ^ 
attention to the season of the year, hut to dress for raid- 
winter aud a temperature twenty degrees below zero — no 
fears of the heat ; and there is one consolation — we are not 
troubled with mosquitoB. A few of Mother Carey's chick- 
ens are to be seen.. What a strange bird ? They seem to 
require no land, but live entirely on what they find in the 
water, on which they float like a chip; but whether they 
rest most on the wing or on the billow, who can tell ? 
This is the "Stormy Petrel;" the sailors say it rarely 
lights on the water, except when a storm is to be appre- 
hended ; they are on the water to-day; hope this is not 
indicative of any greater storm than we have been having ; 
should think the sea was rough enough already to satisfy 
them ; though thej appear to enjoy this rocking, they are 
entirely welcome to all my interest in it. 

25. — One fair day at last; the wind has abated, the 

sun is out, and so are the passengers, enjoying the scejtery, 
which principally consists of the steamer Anchoria, the 
sun, sky, and water ; it only takes a few minutes to see 
these, and as we had seen them all before, except the warm 
sunshine and smooth sea, we appreciate these. We have 
made over 300 miles in the post twenty-four hours, and 
begin to talk of getting home in three days more; the 
sailors put up all the canvas, and the wind is in our favour ^ 
no sails in sight to-day, but a piece of timber floats by that 
has the appearance of having belonged to a vessel of some 
kind that may have gone down in the wide expanse of j 
waters. How many have thus perished within the past 
ten days, time only can determine, or how many friends at j 
home are patiently waiting their return, and wondering at , 
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the delay; & wife, perhaps, may look in vain o'er llie 
watery waate for a husband'e coining; a mother mingle 
her sighs with the moaning of the sea, as she dreams away 
the weary hours of suapenee, for a loved one's return, 
hut- 
Days, mantlis, years, and ages will circle away, 
And Btill the deep water above him will rail ; 
Earth loses his image forever and iiye — 

Oh I sailor boy, sailor bny, peftoo to thy bouI. 

26. — Another fair day, though the wind is ahead, and 
I in consequence our progress is slower, only 192 miles since 
I yesterday, and we are now making less than twelve miles 
an hour ; but we will not complain of the speed, or the 
fact that we are so far behind time, but rather rejoice that 
we are doing so well after our rough experience, and, as 
the weather is so pleasant, we get together on deck and 
have readings and songs. Near the drawing-room door la 
posted the following — 



" There will be an entertainment this evening at 8 o'clock 
i in the music room for the benefit of the "' Life Boat." All 
are invited. Then follows a programme with the follow- 
ing names for readings, recitations, music, vocal and in- 
atruraenta) : Mr. Olandt, Mr. MacDougal, Mr. Croffut, Dr. 
Pearson, Mr. Baer, Mr. Donald, Mr. Sweeney, Misses 
McClain, Swan, and Moul." No admission fee is required 
but each one is requested to contribute something towards 
the Life-Saving Service ; and if there be any cause in the 
world that deserves assistance it is this. Wedo notexpect 
a very large crowd or a groat rush for reserved seats, not- 
withstanding the low price of admission. No notice of the 
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meeting hae been given through the papew, and even our 
near neighbors, the steerage passengers, will not be likely 
to be present, except on the outside, where they can louk 
through the windows; but we are obliged to call on a young 
8cot«hman of the second cabin to assist with his violin, on 
which he is quite an expert. He is carrying it with him , 
to America, as he probably thinks there is no such instru- 
ment there. 



27. — Our entertainment last night was quite a success. 
But did you ever attempt to read to, or address an audi- 
ence on ship-board when ttie sea was rough and the vessel 

rolling, and were your gestures always graceful ? They 
were probably more natural than graceful, and dependent ] 
much on tho character you wished to represent. Still, I [ 
do not believe these vessels have a bar on board where 
liquors are sold. If they have I never saw one, or any 
sign of drinking. A gooil sum was realized for the life- 
boat service, which it secma in Europe is supported mainly 
by contributions and donations. Hope our mite may as- 
sist in some degree those daring fellows who brave the 
perils of tho deep to save the lives of others. The fog last 
night and to-day is against us; still, we have made 290 
miles in the last twenty-four hours ending at noon to-day, 
and are still 278 miloa from our destination, which we ex- 
pect to reach to-morrow afternoon. Passengers are busy | 
writing letters to papers and friends, probably describing ^ 
their rough passage and narrow escape. Some who had 
crossed the ocean seven times say they never exg>ericnced 
such a passage as this, and who a few days ago declared 1 
if they got through this time in safety would never be I 
tempted to try it again ; but they feel better nuw, and iafl 
all probability it will not be many years until theirnamea 1 
will be again registered in Paris. 
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28. — Morning clear, but wind high and sea rough, and 
to Buch an extent tliat some of the passengers have a re- 
turn of their old comforter, Bea-sitkneas. At ten o'clock 
the captain tells us we can aee land, ami if we canuot it is 
not because we do not want to ; of course, we arc willing 
to admit it ia in sight, but it takes a good amount of imag- 
ination to perceive it. An hour or two later, however, the 
coast conies full in view, and except on the night of the 
disaster, when sick men and women run up on deck, there 
was probably never seen a more potent and permanent 
cure of any disease of thirteen days' duration. 

We reach New York at 2 o'clock p. m., and as the rev- 
enue officera meet us out in the hay we get the first in- 
formation of President Garfield's death, though I predicted 
this while at Rome, on the 12th of August, On reading 
despatches published in the London Times that the parotid 
glands were swelling, I knew, with the treatment he was 
receiving, that his death was only a matter of time. In 
crossing the^^Jf from Jersey City our boat collides with 
another. I wonder if these collisions will cease when I 
cease to travel. I arrived at Washington at 11 o'clock p. 
H. Glad I had gone, glad I had returned. Should any 
one ask my opinion of the trip as a sanitary measui-e I can 
only say, " Try it." For my own part, I returned fourteen 
pounds lighter in weight and about 160 pounds lighter in 
pocket. Twain says he never came so near dying as he 
did three days he was resting, and this kind of travelling 
for health would, I think, in about one year, render me for 
all time to come proof to all diseases ; but perha|>s I am 
BO thoroughly American as to only thrive, like Ireland's 
shamrock, on my own soil, 
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Life's storms arc useful. Tell me not 

That labour's only for the menial ; 
That' nature in her plans forgot 

To make our lives and toil congenial. 
The winds that o'er the prairie sweep 

May bend to earth the tender flower, 
But, striking out its roots more deep, 

'Twill upward towards the sunlight tower 

Life's storms are useful. Thus the night 

Precedes the bright and rosy morning ; 
Adversity may sometimes blight, 

But oftener serves as guide or warning. 
The ship that floats without a breeze 

Is always slow to cross the ocean ; 
The passive mind in constant ease 

Grows weak ; it needs a healthful motion. 

Life's storms are useful. Few can tell 

"What they can do till called to do it ; 
"We'll say you like a soldier fell. 

Or praise you if you battle through it. 
I hate the coward, who dreads to meet 

The storms that rise across life's billow. 
But seeks some low, obscure retreat 

To rest on sloth's inactive pillow. 

Life's storms are useful. Blood must mark 

The track of war's wide desolation. 
But in its wake, though sad and dark. 

Millions may find emancipation ; 
There must be strife when error dies. 

Or if truth would triumph o'er it ; 
But coming ages give the prize 

To daring minds who bravely bore it. 

The foregoing lines were composed some years before the 
author had had any experience with the storms of ocean; 
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and, while these may have their utility, it is sometimes 
rather difficult to see just where it comes in. As a rule, it 
is probably true that — 

The ship that floats without a breeze 
Is always slow to cross the ocean. 

It depends much on the direction of the wind and the 
amount of steam power on board ; if the latter is deficient, 
then the former is the more necessary. 

Men, however, unlike vessels, are too often disposed to 
raise what little steam they possess from other agents than 
water. This is always hazardous, and can never supply 
the place of native energy ; but where this is weak or in- 
active, then the adverse winds or storms of life seem essen- 
tial. Success in life, like an ocean voyage, requires perse- 
verance and energy, for the mind is naturally lazy, and will 
rest and grow weak in consequence, if not sometimes taxed 
to its utmost and often compelled to do its best. 



